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Foreword 


Our people today find themselves in the midst of what seems a vast confusion. Confused themselves they wonder 
why a confused world seems to balk and tug at American leadership. Controversy on high levels and exposed dishonesty 
on a large scale have not been inconsequential elements in breeding this confusion. One of the most distinguished of 
American journalists, the Editor of The Christian Science Monitor, recently pointed out “the road to national regenera- 
tion and world leadership.” He was discussing in his radio broadcast of March 27, the result of the findings of the 
Kefauver and Fulbright Committees. So effectively did he indicate the relation of morals to world affairs, that his per- 
mission was asked to allow the publication here of a large excerpt from that address. That permission was graciously 


given and the excerpt follows. 
Eimer Louis KaysEr 


“Who are the bribers?” asked the Arkansas Senator, who has been a college president and a successful 
business man. And he answered: “They are often men who walk the earth lordly and secure . . . respected 
citizens in their communities. . . . Is it too much to ask of them, the favored few of our country, that they 


behave with simply honesty, which looks not to the letter of the law but to its spirit?” 


And Senator Fulbright epitomized the crisis when he said that the United States “is more likely 
to be destroyed by the perversion or abandonment of its moral principles than by armed attack from 


Russia.” 


Here, then, is the chance for a great moral awakening in America—an awakening that could lift this 
nation and help to lift the world out of the morass of materialism into which it seems to have sunk. This 
is an hour of opportunity that must not be missed. It need not be missed if enough citizens respond. But 


that response must be based not simply on disgust and shock, but upon understanding. Why have we 


had this moral decline? Surely because, for a century or thereabouts, we have put more emphasis most | 


of the time on materialism and material goods than we have on the realities of the spirit. We have con- 
quered many of the elements of nature. By that conquest man has shown his superiority to nature. But 
now humankind needs to conquer itself—needs to return to: the old truths which are enshrined in our 
religious and spiritual experience and which badly need living in daily experience. It is not only a moral 
awakening but a spiritual awakening that is called for. And this kind of awakening will not simply tend 
to purify only our national life. It will make us worthy of world leadership. The prime reason why the 
United States is not adequately accepted as a leader in some parts of the world is that our appeal and our 
promise have seemed to be mainly materialistic. But by an awakening, we can show that the significance 
of American life is really in the things of the spirit, which—when understood and lived—may well be 


illustrated by more orderly society and advancing enlightenment and better standards of living. 


Erwin D. CanHAM 
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The Philippines 


I 


The basic economic problem in the Philippines is 
inefficient production and very low incomes. While 
a substantial recovery was made in production after 
the liberation, agricultural and industrial output is 
still below the prewar level. In the past ten years, 
however, the population has increased by 25 percent. 


. Although home production has been supplemented 


by large imports, the standard of living of most 
people is lower than before the war. In Manila, real 
wages of industrial workers are about the same or 
slightly higher than in 1941; but in the provinces, 
real wages in agriculture are lower than before the 
war. For many agricultural workers, wages are 
wholly inadequate, in some instances less than one 
peso (50 cents) a day. 

The finances of the Government have become 
steadily worse and are now critical. The Treasury 
has a large and mounting deficit, with taxes covering 
little more than 60 per cent of the expenditures. 
Obligations have been allowed to accumulate, war- 
rants have been issued for which funds are not avail- 
able, and school teachers have not been paid in some 
provincial areas. The new taxes voted by the special 
session of Congress cannot meet the budget needs 
and the cash position of the Treasury is becoming 
steadily worse. If the Central Bank is used to cover 
the large deficit of the Government it may lead to a 
new outburst of inflation, the burden of which will 
fall on those struggling for a living in a land of very 
high prices and very low incomes. 

The international payments position of the coun- 
try is seriously distorted and a balance has been 
maintained in recent months only by imposing strict 
import and exchange controls. The country has had 
an excessive volume of imports, which hitherto could 
be paid for out of very large dollar receipts from 
United States Government disbursements and ac- 
cumulated dollar balances. These balances have 
been drawn down and receipts from the United States 
Government have been declining sharply. Greater 
difficulty will probably be experienced in the future 
in paying for imports. In the meantime, the volume 
of exports is less than before the war and can be 
expected to grow only gradually. Unless foreign 
exchange receipts are increased or excessive depend- 
ence on imports decreased, import and exchange con- 
trols will have to become even more restrictive. 
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BY DANIEL W. BELL 


Chief of the Economic Survey Mission to 
The Philippines, 1950 


II 


While production in general has been restored to 
almost the prewar level, little of fundamental im- 
portance was done to increase productive efficiency 
and to diversify the economy. In agriculture, the 
area under cultivation was brought to the prewar 
level, and the livestock population partially restored. 
But almost nothing was done to open new lands for 
the increased population, to improve the methods of 
cultivation, or to better the position of farm workers 
and tenants. In industry, production was restored 
very much in the prewar pattern. While some new 
enterprises have been started, particularly in the 
past year, there has been little real progress in open- 
ing new work opportunities and in strengthening the 
economy... . 

The failure to expand production and to increase 
productive efficiency is particularly disappointing be- 
cause investment was exceptionally high and foreign 
exchange receipts were exceptionally large during 
most of the post-liberation period. Too much of 
the investment went into commerce and real estate 
instead of the development of agriculture and in- 
dustry; investment undertaken by Government cor- 
porations has unfortunately been ineffective. .. . The 
opportunity to increase productive efficiency and to 
raise the standard of living in the Philippines in the 
postwar period has thus been wasted because of mis- 
directed investment and excessive imports for con- 
sumption. 

The inequalities in income in the Philippines, al- 
ways large, have become even greater during the 
past few years. While the standard of living of the 
mass of people has not reached the prewar level, the 
profits of businessmen and the incomes of large land- 
owners have risen very considerably. Wages and 
farm income remain lower than the economy can af- 
ford because of the unequal bargaining power of 
workers and tenants on the one hand, and employers 
and landowners on the other. Under such conditions 
any policy that keeps prices high has the effect of 
transferring real income from the poor to the rich. 
This is what has happened in the Philippines, where 
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prices on the average are three and a half times as 
high as prewar. The inflationary conditions which 
have made this possible were caused by large budge- 
tary deficits and an excessive creation of credit, much 
of it for the Government and Government corpora- 
tions. 

As a consequence of the inflationary conditions, 
along with insufficient production, the demand for 
foreign exchange to pay for imports, and to remit 
profits and transfer funds abroad has exceeded the 
current foreign exchange receipts from exports and 
United States Government disbursements. The 
foreign exchange reserves of the country, although 
still considerable, have been greatly reduced, con- 
fidence in the currency has been shaken, and a break- 
down in international payments has been averted 
only by stringent import and exchange controls. The 
generally unfavorable economic and political environ- 
ment and the fear of discrimination in the administra- 
tion of import and exchange controls have the effect 
of discouraging foreign investment in the Philippines. 

The high hopes of the Philippine people that. with 
peace and independence, they could look forward 
to economic progress and a rising standard of living 
have not been realized. Because of the deteriorating 
economic situation, there is a widespread feeling of 
disillusion. Most agricultural and industrial workers 
have no faith that their economic position can or will 
be improved. Businessmen fear a collapse of the 
peso. The uncertainties created by these doubts are 
strengthened by the recent tendency toward unem- 
ployment resulting from the slowing up of construc- 
tion and the sharp curtailment of imports. The 
economy shows little inherent capacity to overcome 
the difficulties with which it is faced. 

There are officials in the Philippine Government 
who are aware of the dangers in this pervading eco- 
nomic unbalance between production and needs. . 
Some of them understand the reasons why these 
difficulties arose; but the measures that could halt 
the deterioration have not been put into effect. In- 
efficiency and even corruption in the Government 
service are widespread. Leaders in agriculture and 
in business have not been sufficiently aware of their 
responsibility to improve the economic position of 
the lower income groups. The public lacks confi- 
dence in the capacity of the Government to act firmly 
to protect the interests of all the people. The situa- 
tion is being exploited by the Communist-led Huk- 
balahap movement to incite lawlessness and disorder. 


The Government has thus far attempted to deal 
with some of these emerging problems through im- 
port and exchange controls and through price con- 
trols. Such measures are directed to the symptoms 
rather than the causes of economic disorder. At best, 
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they are measures that can only delay a breakdown 
in the economy; they cannot remedy the fundamen- 
tal ills from which the country suffers. A permanent 
solution to these problems will be found only through 
a determined effort on the part of the people and 
the Government of the Philippines, with the aid 
and encouragement of the United States, to increase 
production and improve productive efficiency, to raise 
the level of wages and farm income, and to open new 
opportunities for work and for acquiring land. 


III 


The Mission recommended that the following 
measures be taken: 

1. That the finances of the Government be placed 
on a sound basis in order to avoid further inflation; 
that additional tax revenues be raised immediately 
in as equitable a manner as possible to meet the ex- 
penditures of the Government; that the tax struc- 
ture be revised to increase the proportion of taxes 
collected from high incomes and large property 
holdings; that the tax collecting machinery be over- 
hauled to secure greater efficiency in tax collection; 
that a credit policy be adopted which will encourage 
investment in productive enterprises; and that fiscal, 
credit and investment policy be better co-ordinated 
to prevent inflation. 

2. That agricultural production be improved by 
applying known methods of increasing the yield from 
all basic crops; that the Department of Agriculture 
and Natural Resources be adequately supplied with 
funds and the agricultural extension service expand- 
ed; that the agricultural college at Los Banos be 
rehabilitated and the central experiment station lo- 
cated there, with other stations at appropriate places 
throughout the country; that rural banks be estab- 
lished to provide production credit for small farmers; 
that the opening of new lands for settlement in 
homesteads be expedited and the clearance of land 
titles promptly assured; that a program of land re- 
distribution be undertaken through the purchase of 
large estates for resale to small farmers; and that 
measures be undertaken to provide tenants with rea- 
sonable security on their land and an equitable share 
of the ‘crops they produce. 

3. That steps be taken to diversify the economy 
of the country by encouraging new industries; that 
adequate power and transportation facilities be pro- 
vided as needed for further economic development; 
that a Philippine Development Corporation be estab- 
lished to co-ordinate all government corporations 
and enterprises and liquidate those that are ineffec- 
tive; that financial assistance be made available to 
productive enterprises by the Corporation acting in 
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cooperation with private banks; that the natural re- 
sources of the country be systematically explored to 
determine their potentialities for economic develop- 
ment; and that the present laws and practices with 
respect to the use of the public domain be re-ex- 
amined. 


4. That to avoid a further deterioration in the 
international payments position and to reduce the 
excessive demand for imports, a special emergency 
tax of 25 percent be levied for a period not to exceed 
two years on imports of all goods other than rice, 
corn, flour, canned fish, canned milk and fertilizer; 
that if such an emergency import levy is not possi- 
ble under the Trade Agreement with the United 
States, either very heavy excise taxes should be im- 
posed or a tax of 25 percent be levied on all sales 
of exchange; that, as a safety measure, the present 
exchange and import controls be retained but their 
administration be simplified and liberalized and the 
full remittance of current earnings be permitted; 
that a Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Naviga- 
tion be concluded between the Philippines and the 
United States and the present Trade Agreement re- 
examined in the light of the new conditions.. 


5. That an adequate program of public health and 
improved education be undertaken, and better facili- 
ties for urban housing be provided; that the right of 
workers to organize free trade unions to protect their 
economic interests be established through appropriate 
legislation; that abuses in present employment prac- 
tices depriving the workers of their just earnings be 
eliminated by legislation making mandatory direct 
payment of wages and retroactive monetary awards 
to workers; that'a minimum wage for agricultural 
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Market Stone Building (courtesy of the Philippine Embassy) 


and other workers be established to provide subsis- 
tence standards of living. 

6. That public administration be improved and 
reorganized so as to insure honesty and efficiency in 
Government; that the civil service be placed on a 
merit basis and civil service salaries raised to provide 
a decent standard of living; that the Philippine Gov- 
ernment remove barriers to the employment of for- 
eign technicians and take steps to improve training 
facilities for technicians in the Philippines; and that 
in accordance with the request of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment, the United States send a Technical Mis- 
sion to assist the Philippine Government in carrying 
out its agricultural and industrial development, fiscal] 
controls, public administration, and labor and social 
welfare program. 


7. That the United States Government provide 
financial assistance of $250 million through loans 
and grants, to help in carrying out a five-year pro- 
gram of economic development and technical assis- 
tance; that this aid be strictly conditioned on steps 
being taken by the Philippine Government to carry 
out the recommendations outlined above, including 
the immediate enactment of tax legislation and other 
urgent reforms; that expenditure of United States 
funds under this recommendation, including pesos 
derived from United States loans and grants, be sub- 
ject to continued supervision and control of the Tech- 
nical Mission; that the use of funds provided by the 
Philippine Government for economic and social de- 
velopment be co-ordinated with the expenditure of 
the United States funds made available for this pur- 
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pose; and that an agreement be made for final settle- 
ment of outstanding financial claims between the 
United States and the Philippines, including funding 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation loan of 
$60 million. 


IV 


No one must expect that even so comprehensive a 
program as this will quickly or automatically remove 
all the ills of the Philippine economy. What it can 
do is to provide an environment in which the people 


of the Philippines can work out a reasonable solution 
of their problems. What they ultimately achieve 
will be determined primarily by their own efforts 
and by the devotion of the Philippine Government 
to the interests of all the people. The nation has 
the physical and human resources to accomplish this 
task with help from the United States. In the few 
years since independence, the Philippines have taken 
a leading position in world affairs and in the United 
Nations. With thorough measures to deal with its 
economic problems, it can take its rightful place as 
a prosperous and stable nation. 


“The Latin American Voting Bloc 


in the United Nations” 


From time to time there has been comment re- 
garding the effectiveness of the so-called Latin 
American voting “bloc” in the United Nations Or- 
ganization. To refer to the activities of the twenty 
Latin American nations as those of a “bloc” of states 
would seem to assume that these nations, because of 
cultural ties and a long-established custom of Inter- 
American cooperation, have always been in accord on 
issues before the Organization. 

Many expressed the opinion, at the time of the 
San Francisco Conference, that such a “bloc” would 
develop, and further, that this “bloc” would auto- 
matically be at the command of the United States, 
the overwhelming political and economic power in 
the Western Hemisphere. There was a great deal 
of publicity given to Russian statements regarding 
the strength which the United States would be able 
to summon in the General Assembly, where decisions 
are made on procedural matters by a simple majority, 
and on important (political) questions by a two- 
thirds majority. These statements were made in 
defense of the Russian position for wider representa- 
tion of the East and in defense of the Security Coun- 
cil veto. 

Actually, at San Francisco, the Latin American 
states were in complete accord on only two major 
issues; that of the preservation of their regional sys- 
tem, and on the admission of Argentina to the Or- 
ganization. All twenty-one American votes were 
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BY JANET E. HOHMANN 


Buenos Aires Convention Fellow, Bogota, Columbia 


cast together on these two points, but it will be re- 
membered that the original support for these mea- 
sures came from the Southern rather than from the 
Northern half of the Hemisphere. Moreover, some 
of the Latin American states abstained in the vote 
on the inclusion of Article 27 in the Charter, and 
Colombia and Cuba went on record as voting against 
the big power veto. 

The assumptions that the Latin American nations 
would act in a “bloc,” and that the United States 
could always count on twenty-one votes in the As- 
sembly on all major political issues, did not take 
account of these important factors: differences in the 
internal political systems which have led to a lack 
of accord on international issues among the Latin 
American states; differences in their international 
economic situations; and the cultural ties of race and 
religion of these nations which have caused them to 
band together in opposition to certain interests of the 
United States. These elements have been apparent 
throughout the history of Latin American voting in 
the United Nations. 

As one reviews the activities of the recent General 
Assembly Session, hemispheric solidarity is more ap- 
parent than was the case in some of the previous 
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Sessions. This is to be expected from the magnitude 
of the present crisis, and because the American Re- 
publics are more firmly committed to come to each 
others’ aid by the stipulations of the Rio Pact which 
all have now ratified. The Korean crisis brought a 
decisive split between East and West. 

On June 28, 1950, the Council of the Organiza- 
tion of American States passed a resolution declaring 
its firm adherence to the decisions of the United 
Nations and reaffirming its pledges of continental 
solidarity which unite the American states. These 
proposals were put forth by the representative of 
Costa Rica, and the decision was taken in view of 
United Nations’ action in Korea, and in view of the 
fact that the OAS exists as a regional arrangement 
in accordance with the Unitea Nations Charter. Since 
that date, fifteen Latin American nations have offered 
some kind of assistance to United Nations’ forces in 
Korea. Outstanding has been the Colombian offer 
of a frigate and 1,000 men. This is typical of Co- 
lombia’s consistent support of collective security or- 
ganizations. Other Latin American countries which 
have offered military personnel are Bolivia, Cuba, 
F] Salvador, and Panama. Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, Mexico, Nicaragua, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela have offered bases, supplies, 
or financial assistance. Thus, the Latin American 
states have progressed from a position of neutrality 
and non-participation to the point where they are 
actively cooperating in the security measures of a 
world organization. 

In the Fifth Session, the majority of these states 
have been in accord for more effective United Na- 
tions’ action against aggression as was evidenced when 
the resolution, “United Action for Peace,” was adop- 
ted by a vote of 52 to 5, with Argentina abstaining, 
along with India, during the voting. In the First 
Committee, all of the Latin American representa- 
tives voted in favor of the important paragraph call- 
ing upon each United Nations’? member to earmark 
elements of its armed forces to be available promptly 
for service as United Nations’ units. 


In 1951, though more in accord than in 1946, it 
still cannot be said that the Latin American states 
have become satellites of the United States in the 
Nnited Nations, or that they are in complete accord 
among themselves on political issues before the Gen- 
eral Assembly. A study of the voting records of the 
Assembly reveals that a true “bloc’’ has existed dur- 
ing elections throughout the history of the Organiza- 
tion, with one exception. It has become customary 
for the Latin American delegates to meet in caucus 
to select one of their number for the various posi- 
tions. It has been possible for the “bloc” to upset the 
big power list of candidates. The Presidency of the 
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General Assembly has been held three times by a 
Latin American, and these states have been success- 
ful in holding a consistent number of places on the 
General Committee, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, and on various other General Assembly Com- 
missions and Committees, as well as the customary 
two seats on the Security Council. From time to time 
arrangements have been made with other groups of 
states in the support of certain candidates, notably 
the Arab group. Thus, a “bloc” has materialized for 
this purpose. 

It is of interest to note that Latin American voting 
strength declines as membership in the Organization 
increases, because all of these states have been mem- 
bers from the beginning. There has not, however, 
been any apparent attempt on their part to limit 
membership. On the contrary, they have generally 
supported the largest possible representation of the 
existent nations of the world in the United Nations. 

A conspicuous instance of lack of accord on an im- 
portant political issue before the Fifth Assembly was 
that manifested during the discussion of the Spanish 
Question. It cannot be denied that at present Spain 
is an important part of Western power strategy, as 
the United States has reversed its position on the is- 
sue. Although the Latin American states are more 
in accord on the question today than in past Sessions, 
four states, Mexico, Uruguay, Guatemala and Cuba 
did not vote for the eight-nation resolution to rescind 
the 1946 resolution, which banned Franco Spain 
from membership in the U. N. or its agencies, and 
which recommended that U. N. members recall their 
ambassadors and ministers from Madrid. There 
have been shifts in the positions of many American 
Republics on the issue, but internal political consid- 
erations still overshadow cultural ties and the neces- 
sity for Western unity in the consideration of the 
positions for these four. 

Division on the Spanish question has always been 
apparent. In 1946, eleven Latin American nations 
voted for the rupture of relations, along with the 
United States; six voted against, and Colombia, Cuba 
and Honduras abstained. The principal argument of 
those who did not support the measure was that it 
constituted interference in the internal affairs of a 
state in contravention to the Inter-American princi- 
ple of non-interference, and to Article 2, paragraph 
7, of the United Nations Charter. Some nations 
wished to reaffirm the 1946 ban in the Second As- 
sembly Session, but the paragraph designed to ac- 
complish this failed to be adopted. The Latin Amer- 
ican nations were split as eleven voted in favor, five 
against, and three abstained on the resolution as a 
whole. 

By Spring of 1949, it had become apparent that the 
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ban on relations with Spain was no longer politically 
feasible, as a number of states had not complied with 
the recommendation. Colombia, Bolivia, Peru and 
Brazil sponsored a resolution intended to rescind that 
of 1946. This represented a definite shift in position 
for Bolivia and Brazil, while Peru had never favored 
banning Franco, and Colombia, in the beginning, had 
abstained. Again the argument of non-interference 
was advanced, and the Colombian representative 
called the attention of the members to the fact that a 
United States’ military mission had been in Spain for 
more than a year. It was difficult to understand why 
the United States continued to oppose the revocation 
of the 1946 resolution. However, the 1949 proposal 
failed to be adopted as eleven Latin American na- 
tions were in favor, five against, and two abstained 
along with the United States and the United King- 
dom. In spite of the failure of this resolution, many 
of the American Republics had by early 1950 re- 
established full diplomatic relation with Madrid. 

There have been two outstanding occasions in the 
United Nations General Assembly when a large 
number of the Latin American nations have been 
united in a position which did not serve the best in- 
terests of the United States. On one of these issues, 
Latin American cooperation was solicited from out- 
side the Hemisphere, and in the other, support was 
solicited from within by one of their number. 

The question of the disposition of the former Ital- 
ian colonies went before the General Assembly, in 
accordance with the stipulations of the Treaty of 
Peace wtih Italy, after the Big Four failed to agree 
on any plan. Since the decision was to be made by 
two-thirds of the Assembly’s members, Italy, the 
Vatican, and the Western powers all made their in- 
terests known in Latin American ministries. Absolute 
accord was not effected, but nineteen American Re- 
publics voted against the Bevin-Sforza Plan in 1949, 
after an important paragraph of the resolution, which 
gave Italy trusteeship over certain of the African ter- 
ritories, had failed to be adopted. All of the Latin 
American states, except Haiti, favored Italy, a nation 
with which cultural backgrounds are shared. The 
United States-United Kingdom sponsored proposal 
lacked a two-thirds majority. 

Religious ties were an important consideration in 

























the formulation of the positions of many Latin Amer- 
ican states on the plans for the internationalization of 
Jerusalem. Colombia put forth definite proposals in 
1948 and 1949. A memorandum outlining its plan 
was sent to all the American Republics by the For- 
eign Minister of Colombia in October of 1948, and 
later. io all governments with which Colombia main- 
tained relations. Its initiative was inspired by a desire 
to see Jerusalem established as a corpus separatum, 
and the realization that such a position would un- 
doubtedly result in certain advantages from the Holy 
See. 

The plan for the internationalization of the City 
of Jerusalem, adopted by the Fourth Assembly has 
not been favored by the United States, nor by the 
states of Israel or Jordan. Shortly after its adoption, 
the USSR withdrew its support. Thirteen Latin 
American states had voted with other Catholic coun- 
tries, the Arab states, and Russia and its satellites, in 
favor of this resolution. Only three of these states 
voted with the United States and the United King- 
dom against the measure, while there were four Latin 
American abstentions. 

Recently, Belgium offered a plan, which was to 
have been a slight modification of the 1949 resolu- 
tion, but this was not adopted. Some of the Latin 
American states now believe the 1949 plan unten- 
able, but twelve favored the Belgian proposal in the 
First Commitee, while Guatemala, Honduras, and 
Uruguay voted against it, along with the United 
States, the United Kingdom and Israel. Four ab- 
stained. 

There are other instances of Latin American dis- 
unity on political issues which could be cited, and it 
is clear that the Latin American states have not 
formed a voting “bloc” in the sense that they are in 
complete accord on political questions before the 
General Assembly. Nor can it be said that they have 
become satellites of the United States on matters of 
poltical import before the United Nations. 

It is apparent that Hemispheric Solidarity is mani- 
fested during a crisis of the magnitude of the present, 
but cultural differences and distinctive internal 
regimes still cause the Latin American states to take 
independent positions in the United Nations within 
the confines of ultimate Western unity. 











CHOICE 


About all there is in life is one’s fundamental choice between 


the spiritual and the material. 


die of life is cast. . . . For that choice makes character, and 
character makes happiness. 





After that choice is made, the 


Wituiam ALLEN WHITE 
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The United States and Political Stability 
in the Near East 


“The real danger in the Korean situation,” said 
Arnold Toynbee in the course of a recent lecture at 
Stanford University, “is not the apparent danger of 
a third World War. I feel that we shall be able to 
keep it within local limits and to do likewise with any 
other local affairs .. . elsewere. I am more afraid of 
the future relationship of the Western world with 
the Oriental and African peoples. They will have 
the last word in the issue between the West and Rus- 
sia. We must win them to our way... .”” The Near 
East, which comprises an area extending from Tur- 
key to the Indian Ocean and from the Caspian Sea to 
the African Sahara, forms, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant part of the area with which Professor Toynbee 
has shown grave concern. Greece and Turkey, 
owing partly to the Russian threat to which they are 
directly exposed, but mainly to effective American 
help, are definitely committed to the West, and there 
seems to be no serious Communist danger from with- 
in. The Arabian Peninsula, on the other hand, which 
is probably the most backward region in the Near 
East and whose governments are the most authori- 
tarian, is relatively immune to Communist propa- 
ganda. The core of the Near Eastern area, which lies 
between Turkey and the Arabian Peninsula and ex- 
tends from North Africa to the Caspian Sea, is the 
most dangerous sector, because of internal as well as 
external factors. 

The first question which arises is that of discover- 
ing what is wrong with this area and why it has not 
yet been committed to the Western way of life. Have 
not Great Britain and France been active for a long 
time in this area and could they not exercise a great 
deal of influence on its people? Has not the United 
States enjoyed great prestige in that part of the world 
through its missionary and educational activities, 
which have been active in this region for over a 
century? Why has the Russian or Communist prop- 
aganda become such a threat in this area as to pre- 
vent its peoples from making up their minds to side 
with the West? The answer, we are told by 
foreign observers as well as Near Eastern leaders 
themselves, is to be found in the lack of material 
progress achieved and in the general weakness of the 
area. “The very weakness of the Near East,” says 


"The New York Times, October 20, 1950. 
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The Middle East (courtesy of the New York Times) 


Colonel Eddy, “the very lack of industrialization 
there, the very lack of any strong armed forces on 
which friends of the Near East might count: those 
are the conditions which have made it, and make it 
today, a vacuum—a vacuum which has terrific suck- 
ing power. And the wind is blowing from the 
North.” 


The fact that Great Britain and France have con- 
trolled, and still control, certain parts of the Near 
East is a clue to the question of why the area is not 
yet committed to the West. In spite of British and 
French tutelage the greater part of the area is still 
backward and the general standard of living is ter- 
ribly low. Hundreds of thousands of the rank and 
file are without houses, without land, without schools, 
and even without personal property. They are con- 


*Colonel William A. Eddy, How Arabs See the West Today (Washing- 
ton: The Middle East Institute, 1950), P. 1. 
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stantly threatened by starvation and disease. The gap 
between them and the small but wealthy class of 
landlords is so wide that those on the lowest level 
could never hope to reach the one above. This has 
resulted partly from the striking absence of an im- 
portant middle class but mainly from the wretched- 
ness of the illiterate masses. The feudal lords, 
whether under the British, the French, or the new 
national regimes, supported authority so long as it 
protected their ascendancy and vested interests. The 
rank and file, utteerly neglected, and despairing of 
any hope of improvement, have become a source of 
unrest throughout the area. These masses have often 
revolted in the past on various pretexts such as re- 
ligion and nationalism; but today they are attracted 
by Communist propaganda. The real cause of their 
unrest is their deplorable socio-economic conditions. 


The position of the liberal groups (who exist in 
the form of moderate nationalists in some parts and 
liberal or socialist parties in others) is rendered all 
the more hopeless by the absence of an important 
middle class whose interests might lie between the 
landlords and the masses. It is true that in pre- 
dominantly agricultural countries, where feudalism 
persisted for. so long, it is not possible to expect a 
rapid rise of the middle class. But Great Britain and 
France, who were primarily interested in maintain- 
ing their position in this region, failed to lend sup- 
port to the liberal groups. These Powers have in 
fact even supported the feudal lords against the mod- 
erate and liberal groups. But this conservative policy 
has proved to be disastrous to their gospel of democ- 
racy and to the stability of the newly created national 
regimes of the Near East. For the moderate and 
liberal groups, failing to gain support from an infant 
middle class and disgusted with what they denounced 
as a “reactionary” policy of the democratic Powers, 
gradually began to think that their future would de- 
pend on gaining the support of the working class and 
the rank and file of the people.’ 

The Near Eastern governments, especially the 
Iraqi and Egyptian (and to a less extent the Syrian 
and Lebanese), have met the Communist threat 
merely by arresting and punishing the leaders, but no 


*See the writer’s Independent Irag (London: Oxford University Press, 
1951), Pp. 11-13. See also Justice William O. Douglas, “We Can’t Save 
Asia by War Alone,” in Look (January 16, 1951), Pp. 45-48. 

“For the first time in the Near East a Social Security Law has been en- 
acted in Egypt which provides for retirement allowances. The new Syrian 


Constitution not only contemplates for Syria similar measures, but it also 
provides for the peasants the distribution of State lands as well as the 
regulation of the economic life of the country. 








serious attempt has so far been made to improve 
social and economic conditions.* These will always 
give an opening to certain adventurers who will ex- 
ploit the grievances of the masses and thus the social- 
economic unrest will continue. 

In all the circumstances it is interesting to specu- 
late on what the future has in store for the Near 
East. If social unrest and political instability are not 
brought under control, foreign intervention (1.e., 
Russian) is obviously invited. With the partial or 
complete withdrawal of Great Britain and France, 
the maintenance of the integrity and political inde- 
pendence of the Near Eastern countries has devolved 
upon the national governments. If the national gov- 
ernments cannot acquire enough strength through 
conceding certain of the popular demands and 
through seeking the codperation of the liberal groups, 
its position will be greatly weakened by continual 
upheavals or by the intervention, or the threat of 
intervention, of another foreign Power.” 

The United States, which has rendered such effec- 
tive support to Greece and Turkey, can in like man- 
ner extend support to the other Near Eastern coun- 
tries which may contribute to the integrity and politi- 
cal stability of the whole area. Means for providing 
this support under the Point Four program and tech- 
nical assistance have been for some time under con- 
sideration, but providing capital and technicians, im- 
portant as they are, may not be enough to achieve 
stability if certain fundamental national objectives 
remain unfulfilled. First and foremost of these ob- 
jectives is the elimination of foreign interest and in- 
fluence in such countries as Egypt, Iraq, and Iran 
which have persisted for so long and have lent sub- 
stance for criticism and agitation among the extrem- 
ists of both left and right parties. Secondly, there is 
a strong feeling for unity among the Arabic speaking 
countries which, in spite of the establishment of the 
Arab League (which is regarded as a step towards 
such unity), has been frustrated by certain local and 
dynastic rivalries. Finally, there is the long standing 
Palestine question which has been complicated by the 
rise to statehood of Israel in spite of Arab opposition 
and the refugees problem resulting from the creation 
of that state. These basic political problems, even if 
they are not considered as significant as those of finan- 
cial and technical assistance, must be faced if the pre- 
vailing instability in this region is to be brought under 
control. 


°For the effect of this threat on Iraq, see my Independent Iraq, p. 276. 
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The British Far Eastern Policy 


There have been some serious differences between 
the United States and Britain in the last few months 
over Far Eastern policy and the anxiety which these 
differences have caused is, perhaps, more of a tribute 
to the general agreement between the two countries 
on almost every subject, to which we have grown 
accustomed since the end of the war, than to the dis- 
agreements of the moment. The objectives of the two 
governments have been the same but their best esti- 
mates of how to achieve them, which are necessarily 
based mainly on considerations of their strengths and 
weaknesses, have not. Neither government has been 
entirely consistent,—and there is no particular virtue 
in consistency in foreign policies since the forces 
pressing on them are by no means constant—; but it 
is probably true, in this case, that both have accepted 
inconsistencies, under attack from their domestic op- 
positions, which they would not have proposed if 
they had been able to work by the cold light of fact. 
And these forced retreats, often from positions which 
had been agreed between the two governments, have 
driven them farther apart than they would otherwise 
have been. 

The disagreements, which have been magnified 
into quarrels, have arisen over four main subjects— 
The recognition of Communist China, 

Chinese representation in the United Nations, 
The disposition of Formosa, and 

Trade with Russia, her satellites, and Commu- 
nist China. 

And it is probable that a profound difference of 
opinion over the merits, character and potentialities 
of Chiang Kai Shek has had a Jot to do with at least 
the first three. There is almost nobody in Britain, 
from the right wing of the Conservative party to the 
left wing of Labour, who does not think that the 
Generalissimo’s regime is inefficient, corrupt, and, 
therefore,—and this is what really matters—useless, 
and, in the present mood of Asia, even dangerous as a 
friend and ally. This opinion is not a new one. It 
existed during the war and did much to account for 
Mr. Churchill’s opposition to American proposal that 
China should be accepted as what it clearly was not— 
a Great Power. 

1. Now recognition of a government which is 
demonstrably in control of a country has never, in 
diplomatic history, been thought to imply approval 
of its ideologies or its actions. It is merely the recog- 
nition of an obvious fact, even if the fact is an uncom- 
fortable one. The United States, when Bainbridge 
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Colby was Secretary of State, by refusing to recog- 
nize the existence of the Bolshevik Government in 
Russia, challenged this idea and suggested that rec- 
ognition should be given, like a Nobel Prize, as a 
reward for moral virtue. (Soviet Russia has since 
followed the American example.) But this policy was 
later modified, although the character of the Com- 
munist regime did not change, and it has seldom been 
applied, for instance, in Latin America, where the 
results of revolutions, whether helped from outside 
or not, have always been recognized with alacrity, 
because not to recognize them would have imperilled 
the whole Pan-American system. 

A government which really believed that Mao Tse 
Tung was a temporary accident and that Chiang Kai 
Shek’s forces in Formosa would, at some future date, 
be able to return, unaided, to the Chinese mainland 
and reconquer it, would have some justification for 
refusal to recognize the present facts. Whatever the 
United States believed, nobody in London has ever 
entertained such a thought, but, because a new factor, 
the United Nations, has introduced complications, it 
did take months longer than was theoretically rea- 
sonable to accord recognition. 

It should be remembered that the whole system of 
recognition, of sending Ambassadors—and the diplo- 
matic immunity given to them and their staffs—was 
originally and historically evolved in order to make 
some sort of relations with unfriendly powers possi- 
ble. Between Britain and the United States, where 
consultation on the departmental level is continuous, 
the traditional precautions are quite unnecessary. It 
does not take a formal treaty to ensure that an Eng- 
lish General who attends a meeting at the Pentagon, 
is not kidnapped and tortured. If Ambassadors are 
going to be exchanged only with friendly powers, 
their historical function has been forgotten. 

There has, in this controversy, been some misun- 
derstanding of the difference between the recognition 
of a government and maintenance of diplomatic rela- 
tions with it. 

Britain never withheld recognition from, or ceased 
to recognize, the Hitler Government in Germany, 
even when at war with it. Negotiations over the ex- 
change of prisoners were not carried on with Dr. 
Bruening at Harvard University. If we were at war 
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with Soviet Russia it would entail the rupture of 
diplomatic relations, but not the recognition of Alex- 
ander Kerensky, who, like Chang Kai Shek, was the 
last non-Communist ruler of his country and, also 
like Chang Kai Shek, is sitting in exile on a distant 
island. And even the United States recognized, 
without any discussion, the changes which produced 
Communist governments in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and other satellite countries. It is the British view 
that it is equally realistic, though undoubtedly more 
unpleasant, to recognize that the Communists are also 
in control of China. 

2. But, no doubt, there would have been less hesi- 
tation, on the part of many countries, about the rec- 
ognition of Communist China had not a permanent 
seat on the Security Council been involved. Britain 
would not have supported the admission of the Chi- 
nese Communists to the U.N. at all, any more than it 
has supported the admission of Albania and other 
satellites while the Soviet continues to veto the ad- 
mission of more pleasant regimes, if China had not 
already been a member and if it were not, in the 
British view, only a question of deciding which of two 
regimes is in effective control of the country—a fact 
which the United States also recognizes by realising 
that the veto cannot be used in this case. To accept 
as one of the Great Powers the representative of a 
fugitive regime, disowned by the great majority of 
its own people, is a pretty seedy joke. 

It is also a very dangerous precedent—unless we 
have accepted the fact that we, on our side, are fight- 
ing a losing battle for men’s minds and that all 
changes of regime in future are likely to be, from our 
point of view, undesirable. Let us suppose, for a 
moment, that, a few months from now, an anti-Com- 
munist revolt in Poland were to be successful, a dem- 
ocratic government were set up in Warsaw and the 
present Communist leaders retired to an island in the 
Baltic with a few troops. 

The United States would presumably agree with 
Britain that the new government should have Po- 
land’s seat in the U. N.; but the precedent now being 
set would justify the Soviet Union in taking the op- 
posite point of view. 

This problem is, indeed, but one more unfortunate 
by-product of the invention of China as a Great Pow- 
er, but it is a very. real problem. Britain does not 
want, any more than does the United States, to have 
a second Communist power among the permanent 
members of the Security Council. But she does not 
think that the United Nations should become, or 
would be useful as, a mere anti-Communist alliance. 
There are many ways—the North Atlantic Pact, for 
example, and the forthcoming Pacific Pact—to 
achieve that. The value of the U.N. is different. It 
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is the only place where it is possible to talk to the 
Communists. Without it, it should be remembered, 
the Berlin blockade might still be going on; the ne- 
gotiations which led to its lifting were all carried on 
behind the scenes at Lake Success. Had the Chinese 
Communists been seated before June 25th last year, 
who knows what might have come of the conversa- 
tions which would then have been possible! 

3. The difference between the two countries over 
the disposition of Formosa is, despite the sedulous 
attempts of certain sections of the press to pretend 
otherwise, a long term one—it is over its eventual, 
rather than its immediate, disposition. The Foreign 
Secretary said in the House of Commons on May 
llth that: “At the Cairo Conference in 1943 the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and China 
agreed that Formosa should after the war be re- 
turned to the Republic of China. The Cairo Declara- 
tion also proclaimed the intention that Korea should 
in due course become free and independent. It also 
expressed acceptance of two principles: Non-aggres- 
sion and no territorial ambitions. . . . Until China 
shows by her action that she is not obstructing fulfil- 
ment of the Cairo Declaration in respect of Korea 
and accepts the basic principle of that Declaration, it 
will be difficult to reach a satisfactory solution of this 
problem.” This is the same statement, in another 
form, as that made, after his return to London from 
Washington last December, by Mr. Attlee. 

What it means in simple language, is that the 
Cairo Declaration is to be taken as a whole and that 
nobody can take the benefits and refuse the obliga- 
tions of it. It is not expected that the kind of condi- 
tions under which Communist China would qualify 
for the ownership of Formosa will be fulfilled for a 
very long time. Nevertheless, having signed the 
Cairo Declaration, we feel bound to abide by its terms 
—when they can all be fulfilled. 

The United States has indeed never actually stated 
that she did not feel bound by the Cairo Declaration; 
recently, however, Formosa has taken on a strategic 
importance, thanks to the pressure of General Mac- 
Arthur and the Republicans, with’ which Britain 
would probably not agree. However, every country 
inevitably has ideas about what are the key points in 
its strategic frontier which surprise even its allies. 

The United States has, in the past, the not-too-dis- 
tant past, failed to understand the importance which 
Britain attaches to such places as the Middle East. 
So the British would, no doubt, be happy to accept 
the up-grading of Formosa as a bastion—especially 
if it could be done without the rehabilitation of 
Chang Kai Shek at the same time. You should not 
blame us too much, however, if it takes us a little 
time to adjust our thinking to the idea that the loss, 
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to an unfriendly power, of an island, which, as Sena- 
tor Long pointed out to General Marshall the other 
day, is farther from the United States than the Equa- 
tor is from the North Pole, would drive the defenses 
of the United States back to the West Coast .. . par- 
ticularly when there are still many people in this 
country who worry little about the strategic impor- 
tance to Britain of an island less than twenty miles 
away. 

4. The trade which the United States had with 
China was of no economic significance; even if it had 
been comparatively important the American economy 
could have absorbed its loss without trouble because 
the United States is self-sufficient. Britain is in a 
very different position; she is dependent on imports 
to live and exports to pay her way in the world. 
When the problem of trading with unfriendly, or 
actively hostile, powers comes up, the criterion should 
be whether the trade done is of net advantage to the 
country concerned. When the Senate passed its ill- 
advised and unconsidered resolution cutting off eco- 
nomic aid to countries which continued to trade be- 
hind the iron curtain, a New York Times correspon- 
dent at The Hague reported that “European eco- 
nomic officials are distressed by an action that seems 
to imply that the United States Senate is setting it- 
self up as a better judge of potential gains and losses 
in trade than the people engaged in that trade.” 

Nevertheless, the Senate’s emotional spree not- 
withstanding, Britain’s policy has been, as Sir Hart- 
ley Shawcross pointed out in the House of Commons 
even before the total ban on rubber shipments, more 
restrictive than that of any other country, except the 
United States. And it has cost Britain much more to 
have a restrictive policy than it has cost the United 
States to have one. We prohibited the export to 
China of all petroleum products within a few days of 
the start of the Korean war—and months before the 
Chinese intervention. Since then the prohibited list 
has been added to many times. But it should be re- 
membered that the natural granaries and forests of 
Western Europe are in Eastern Europe and it has 
been necessary to get timber, grain, and some other 


foodstuffs from Russia or the satellites. It was, in- 
deed, the policy of the American Government, until 
recently, to encourage East-West trade and such 
trade could not be wholly one-directional. Imports 
have to be paid for with exports. 

That such trade can be valuable is recognized by 
the United States in the case of Japan, where a fail- 
ure to trade would have meant an additional burden 
on the American purse. Japanese trade with China, 
all of it authorized by General MacArthur, amount- 
ed to nearly $16 million for the last six months of 
1950; British trade with China amounted only to 
$10 million for the whole of that year. The official 
arguments advanced in Washington to justify Ja- 
pan’s export policy are, Mr. Wallace Deuel reported 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, “much the same as 
those which London advances to justify its essentially 
similar policy—that small quantities of non-strategic 
commodities may and indeed should be sold to the 
Chinese Communists, partly in order to be able to 
buy things from them which the free world needs.” 

Shipments through the port of Hong Kong have 
been much larger—at the rate of about $40 million 
a month—but these do not represent British sales, 
nor do they include over 200 items considered stra- 
tegic. Hong Kong is a great international entrepot 
port through which goods from all over the world 
have always flowed into China. The complete clos- 
ing of Hong Kong would not stop this flow which 
would find some other port, but it would mean that 
Hong Kong could not maintain its economy or sup- 
port its population of 2% million, who depend on 
the mainland for a considerable part of their food 
supply. It is well to remember that there is included 
in the figures of the Hong Kong trade a contribution 
of Japan, certified by General MacArthur. The 
question is in essence a simple one—who gains most 
from the restricted trade now allowed? It is prob- 
able that the governments of the countries involved, 
with whole departments studying the problem con- 
stantly and extending their restricted list, know the 
answer better than 96 Senators who have never stud- 
ied it at all. 














A GLIMPSE OF PEACE 


I do not pin my dreams for the future to my country or 
even to my race. I think it probable that civilization somehow 
will Jast as long as I care to look ahead—perhaps with smaller 
numbers, but perhaps also bred to greatness and splendor by 
science. I think it not improbable that man, like the grub that ‘ 
prepares a chamber for the winged thing it never has seen but 
is to be—that man may have cosmic destinies that he does not 
understand. And so beyond the vision of battling races and an 

, impoverished earth I catch a dreaming glimpse of peace. 
Justice Oviver Wenpett Hotmes 
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Since Japan is now dependent on the United States for secur- 
ity, her people are making an intensive effort to understand this 
country. Several books by American authors have had a larger 
circulation in Japan than in the United States. One of the 
books of considerable interest to the Japanese is entitled With 
Japan’s Leaders (1942), written by Mr. Frederick Moore, a 
member of the Editorial Board of Worip Arrairs. This is an 
account of the author’s fourteen years of service as an adviser to 
the Japanese Foreign Office. For the new edition soon to be 
published by the Hosei University Press Mr. Moore has written 
a special preface. The editors of Wortp Arrairs believe that his 
statement will prove of interest to all Americans. The preface is 
published herewith.—Epiror. 


If any American had said in 1942, when this book 
was written, that in less than ten years the United 
States would be defending Japan and fighting China, 
he would have been regarded as mentally deranged. 
Such a transposition would have been unbelievable. 
That, however, is what American armed forces are 
doing today. Japan, now unable to defend herself, 
has become an American protectorate. But the Amer- 
ican Government and people hope that within an- 
other decade the former enemy country will be a self- 
sustaining ally of the nations that stand in resistance 
to the spread of Communism. .... 

War is a destroyer of reason. It causes the leaders 
of fighting peoples to do injury to their own as well 
as enemy countries. The militarists who took con- 
trol of Japan did this. But not only they. American 
officers and officials, some of them, did the American 
people harm. For one thing, by imposing upon the 
Japanese the crushing terms of “unconditional sur- 
render” our Government imposed upon our Ameri- 
can people the long and costly burden of defending 
former enemies—ironically, against former allies. 
In failing to take the long view ahead it left the 
East of Asia open to Russian aggression. 

However, out of a series of errors made by both 
sides in the conflict a remarkable reversal of feeling 
has come between the Japanese and American peo- 
ples. Out of the terrible letting of each others’ blood 
has come a transition from hatred to good will. The 
Japanese accepted their defeat with extraordinary 
submission to fate and the Americans also changed 
attitude in a way that seemed impossible. 

To one man more than any other the credit for 
this change is due: Douglas MacArthur. The Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers in Japan 
had the vision to see ahead, the prestige needed to 
bring about the change and the courage to put it into 
effect. Another commander in his position might 
have lacked one or more of these requirements. 
Therefore, to the General, now removed from office, 
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Japan Since MacArthur 






BY FREDERICK MOORE 


is due the credit. 

When General MacArthur spoke on April 19, 
1951, before the joint assembly of the Senate and 
House of Representatives here in Washington, what 
he said about the Japanese received applause from 
members of both political parties. It was this:— 

“The Japanese people, since the war, have un- 
dergone the greatest reformation recorded in mod- 
ern history. With a commendable will, eagerness 
to learn, and marked capacity to understand, they 
have, from the ashes left in war’s wake, erected in 
Japan an edifice dedicated to the supremacy of in- 
dividual liberty and personal dignity, and in the 
ensuing process there has been created a truly rep- 
resentative government committed to the advance 
of political morality, freedom of economic enter- 
prise and social justice. 

“Politically, economically and socially, Japan is 
now abreast of many free nations of the earth and 
will not again fail the universal trust. That it 
may be counted upon to wield a profoundly bene- 
ficial influence over the course of events in Asia is 
attested by the magnificent manner in which the 
Japanese people have met the recent challenge of 
war, unrest and confusion surrounding them from 
the outside, and checked Communism within their 
own frontiers without the slightest slackening in 
their forward progress. 

“T sent all four of our occupation divisions to the 
Korean battlefront without the slightest qualms as 
to the effect of the resulting power vacuum upon 
Japan. The results fully justified my faith. 

“T know of no nation more serene, orderly and 
industrious nor in which higher hopes can be en- 
tertained for future constructive service in the ad- 
vance of the human race.” 

The applauding of this statement by the repre- 
sentatives of the American people is notable. Only 
a few years ago it would have been hissed and booed. 

It is one of the many personal tragedies that has 
come in the wake of the war that General MacArthur 
had to be recalled from his command. It is also a 

political misfortune for the United States. But the 
President, Harry S. Truman, it seems to me, had no 
other recourse. The General had been unwilling to 
accept the over-all authority ,which is placed by the 
Constitution of the United States in the Chief Execu- 
tive of the Government. His remarkable success in 
the conduct of war and in the civil administration of 
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Japan had exalted his confidence in himself. Over 
a multitude of people and a vast area of territory he 
had been the supreme commander, in effect the dicta- 
tor, for a number of years, and had come to regard 
his own judgment as superior to that of the officials in 
authority over him. Human frailties are common to 
great as well as minor men. Long accustomed to giv- 
ing orders the General resented being given them. 

He seemed to think the men in Washington, 
though in higher office, lacked the understanding he 
possessed. General George C. Marshall, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and General Omar Bradley, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, were junior officers; 
Dean Acheson, the Secretary of State, was a lawyer 
by profession; and the President was better versed in 
homeland affairs than in global strategy. It was nor- 
mal for General MacArthur to regard his judgment 
as superior to that of men who were his juniors in the 
Army and others who had less ‘experience overseas. 
But the men in Washington were in authority. They 
were responsible for the planning and direction of 
American over-all policy. And here at the capital of 
the United States they were in better position than 
the General in Tokyo to make the comprehensive de- 
cisions the world-wide crisis requires. They were in 
constant contact with their counterparts in other 
friendly governments while General MacArthur 
dealt with only those in Japan. Yet the General per- 
sisted in deviating from instructions. He had been 
shown exceptional respect. President Truman, instead 
of ordering him to come home for consultation, had 
gone across the United States and the Pacific Ocean, 
accompanied by high officers, to meet with him for 
that purpose on Wake Island. This was an excep- 
tional consideration. 

As seen here in Washington, if war come between 
the Soviet Union and the United States it will be 
waged across the Atlantic rather than across the Pa- 


Creating a New Libya 


The recent establishment of a provisional Libyan 
government has set the stage for the final act of a 
drama which will culminate with the installation of 
the Amir Sayyid Muhammad Idris al-Sanussi as first 
head of a Libyan national state. More than a decade 
ago the Amir ranged his people on the side of the 
Allies in the world struggle against Nazism and 
Fascism; but it was not until 1943 that the British 
Eighth Army finally drove the Axis armies from the 
North African littoral, while Free French forces, by 
a remarkable desert expendition from the south, lib- 
erated the oases of the Fezzan. 
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cific Ocean. The attacks from both sides will be 
across Europe rather than across Asia. Fighting in 
China and Siberia the United States would squander 
manpower and resources which could be more effec- 
tively and quickly utilized in attacks upon the Rus- 
sian capital and centers of industry. The vital parts 
of Russia, the regions on the European side of the 
Ural Mountains, are in shorter range from Europe 
than from Asia. And the reverse is also evident, that 
Soviet forces will concentrate their attacks upon 
Europe, and upon the United States by way of the 
narrower Atlantic rather than the wider Pacific. 
More of our important cities are within closer range 
from Russia by the shorter route. The route is much 
shorter. American forces can do no damage to the 
Soviet Union by fighting the Chinese nor can they do 
crippling injury to Russia by invading Siberia. 

When the United States went to the defense of 
South Korea war with China was not foreseen. The 
intervention of Communist China altered the out- 
look. There was no doubt that we had the power to 
inflict destructive damage upon Chinese cities, arsenal 
bases and lines of communication, but the many con- 
sequences of all-out war with that country or actions 
that might lead to it—such as General MacArthur 
advocated—were regarded as too grave to risk. The 
decision was made, therefore, to limit the military 
action to Korea. For one thing, there was no desire 
to spread destruction further, now over the cities of 
the long-suffering Chinese people, and for another, 
there was the desire to avoid a conflict that would 
draw American man-power and resources across the 
Pacific which might be required across the Atlantic. 

In “containing” the Soviet Union the American 
Government has to take into account both of the ex- 
tensive spheres in the potential major conflict. Vast 
as American resources are, they are not unlimited 
and inexhaustible. 


BY RICHARD DANIELS 


Lecturer and Feature Writer, Widely Travelled 
in the Middle East 


It is well to recall for a moment the conditions 
which then confronted the three military administra- 
tions—two British and one French—which were set 
up. From Cyrenaica all the Italian civil population 
had been evacuated and the machinery of govern- 
ment had ceased to exist. There was war damage 
everywhere and the capital, Benghazi, was little 
more than a heap of rubble. In Tripolitania the ad- 
ministrative machine was intact and the towns had 
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suffered little physical damage, yet even in Tripoli 
itself the water supply had been put out of action and 
an epidemic of typhus threatened. Everywhere there 
was disorder, bewilderment and risk of famine. 
Faced with the task of restoring normal civilian 
life, the army achieved a notable success with im- 
provised means. United Kingdom administrators 
adhered loyally to the provisions of the Hague Con- 
vention of 1907 often summarized in the phrase: 
“care and maintenance” (while always bearing in 
mind that they were, in a sense, trustees for the peo- 
ple of the country) as long as an early decision on the 
fate of Libya seemed possible internationally. It was 
only when Russian obstructionism had sabotaged all 
attempts to settle the future of the Italian colonies, 
and the Libyan people were growing justifiably res- 
tive at the continued delay, that Britain embarked on 
more extensive plans of development in the terri- 
tories under her control, though well aware that such 
schemes might be misrepresented as part of a sinis- 
ter plot for future aggrandisement. Similar un- 
founded suspicions pursued the French in the Fez- 
zan. 
II 


From the very start the United Kingdom Military 
Administration (under the United Nations) took the 
view that Libya’s basic need was for education. Un- 
der Fascism nearly all instruction in schools had been 
given by Italian teachers in Italian so that even today 
one may find Libyans who read and write Italian 
fairly well but are illiterate in their mother tongue. 
Arabs had virtually no access to higher education; 
they had little hope of entering the professions or of 
finding work in any but the lowest grades of the civil 
service. The first British care was to build up an edu- 
cational system on the basis of and through the me- 
dium of the national language. In Cyrenaica alone 
by the end of 1949 over 50 primary and elementary 
schools, a secondary school, a trade school and a 
teachers’ training college had been established. A 
striking innovation was the setting up of three board- 
ing schools to provide education for the sons of the 
Beduin. In Tripolitania there has been a parallel 
educational expansion and in both territories a be- 
ginning has been made with female education. 

But schools were part of a long-term policy and 
not in themselves enough. If Libyans were soon to 
take over the responsibility of running their own 
country they must have practical experience in ad- 
ministration. In Cyrenaica where, perhaps because 
its population is more homogeneous and more nearly 
unanimous in the support of one national leader, 
progress toward self-government has been more 
rapid; all administrative districts were in the hands 
of Libyans by the end of 1949, with United King- 
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dom officials retained temporarily as advisers. In 
Tripolitania where there are numbers of Italians in 
government employment there has also been a rapid 
building up of a Libyan civil service; and in this ter- 
ritory it was possible at an eariy date to restore the 
publicly elected town councils which had been elim- 
inated by the Fascists. 

In the realm of justice the Hague Convention de- 
manded the application of Italian law. Even when 
purged of certain blatantly Fascist provisions this was 
not altogether in harmony with Arab feeling; so in 
Tripoli the ahliya courts were established where, for 
the first time, Libyan magistrates tried civil and crim- 
inal cases concerning Libyans. New police forces were 
set up under United Kingdom officers, entirely Liby- 
an in Cyrenaica, partly Italian in Tripolitania; and 
gradually Libyans have risen to the highest ranks in 
them. 


III 


Restoration of the health services was a first prior- 
ity when the Administration began its work and they 
have been gradually extended to make them avail- 
able to wider circles of the population. Schools for 
training nurses and medical orderlies, laboratories 
and isolation hospitals have been set up while the 
medical inspection of school children now takes place 
regularly at the beginning of each term. 

Libya is virtually without industries, and its agri- 
culture is restricted by the aridity of the climate, 
though there is a fairly considerable winter rainfall 
in the Jebel Akhdar of Cyrenaica and rather less in 
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the Jebel Nefusa of Tripolitania—enough, at least, 
to have supported a flourishing agricultural economy 
in Romano-Hellenic times. In the last few years the 
United Kingdom Administration has reversed the 
neglect of centuries by repairing wells and cisterns 
that often date back to Roman days. In Cyrenaica 
the Beduin have been encouraged to settle on the 
abandoned Italian farms. The Administration sowed 
wheat, planted fruit trees and advanced money to 
form cooperatives. The result has been clear proof 
that pastoral Arabs can adapt themselves to settled 
agriculture. With French cooperation the fight 


Leaders For Peace in The 


NuMBER FIve 


ELIHU BURRITT, “THE LEARNED 
BLACKSMITH” 


Elihu Burritt, linguist and reformer, was born in 
New Britain, Conn., December 8, 1810, the eighth 
child of Elihu and Elizabeth Hinsdale Burritt. He 
had a few years of school and was then apprenticed 
to a blacksmith; but his eager mind and retentive 
memory led him to employ all leisure time in study. 
An entry in his diary when he was 27 reads, “60 lines 
of Hebrew; 30 pages of French; 10 pages of Aw- 
ler’s ‘Theory of the Earth’; 8 lines of Syriac; 10 
lines of Danish; nine ditto of Polish; 15 names of 
stars; 10 hours of forging.” In appearance he was 
not at all the traditional “brawny man,” but slender- 
ly built, with a high broad forehead, keen eyes, 
forceful chin and firm sensitive mouth. 

In 1847 he moved to Worcester, Mass. seeking 
broader educational opportunities and began writing, 
lecturing and teaching. Indeed it was while he was 
preparing a lecture on “The Anatomy of the Earth,” 
that he developed it into a lecture on. international 
peace. This he delivered in Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, whereupon he was, claimed by the American 
Peace Society, and in 1945 was elected to its Execu- 
tive Committee. + 

The following year he edited the Society’s maga- 
zine, adding to the title Advocate of Peace, the 
words “and Universal Brotherhood.” But begin- 
ning in 1847 he turned his attention to peace work 
in Europe. There, almost single-handed, he won 
support for Peace Congresses, the first of which 
was held in Brussels in September, 1848. There 
Burritt gave an address on Ladd’s Plan for a 
Congress of Nations. Another Congress followed 
in Paris, in 1849, at which Victor Hugo presided. 
In 1850 a Congress was held in Frankfort, Germany 
and in 1851 another in London. In all of them dis- 
cussions took place on the Congress of Nations, Arbi- 
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against the locust has been successfully pursued, 
while soil erosion has been controlled by afforesta- 
tion. 

Libya is very far from being a rich country. Finan- 
cially it has been throughout a liability to the United 
Kingdom Government: in the past.year, for example, 
it is estimated that a defict of more than a million 
and a half sterling will have to be made up. The new 
independent state will have many problems to face 
but it will be able to build on sure foundations, of 
which Britain may justifiably be proud when she 
relinquishes the stewardship of Libya. 


American Peace Society 


tration and finally a Code of International Law. This 
last question absorbed much of Burritt’s attention for 
the rest of his life. 

He never married and in 1870 returned to a stony 
farm in New Britain which he worked while he wrote 
and lectured. He continued circulating his “Olive 
Leaves,” single sheets carrying peace arguments, 
monthly to more than 1000 newspapers in the U.S., 
Canada and several countries in Europe, which had 
agreed to print them. 

To read Burritt’s letters during those years to 
Secretary Miles, which are now in the possession of 
the American Peace Society, is to realize the drive 
and compulsive energy of the man. Unable to ac- 
company Miles to Europe to further an International 
Law Society as he had hoped, he planned the cam- 
paign in detail and with urgency. On Miles’ suc- 
cessful performance and return he wrote on Novem- 
ber 28, 1873, “Your work is the culmination of all 
the American Peace Society has tried to do for 30 
years.” P 

Burritt died in March, 1979. 

An impressive celebration was held in New Britain 
in 1910, the centenary of his birth, where Dr. James 
Brown Scott, then Solicitor of the Department of 
State, said of the International Code, “The idea was 
not original, for it has been the dream and hope of 
centuries; but his was the honor to proclaim it from 
the housetop, to organize congresses in its behalf on 
the Continent, and to create a public opinion for its 
realization.” 

At the same celebration in 1910, Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise said of the “Blacksmith prophet,” “He did not 
cast away the weapons of war, but upon the anvil of 
his high and daring hopes he beat the instruments 
of destruction into the hopes and ideals and passions 
for humanity to which his own life was consecrated, 
and which with inspiring courage he commended to 
his generation.” 


Mase. Soute Cay 
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WORLD HORIZONS 


BY PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 

















In the course of human events, whether of 
nations or individuals, incidents inevitably 
occur that set off explosions or “chain re- 
actions” having decisive and momentous effects. In the 
of an individual in love, married people in petty altercations, 
politicians seeking or holding office, an apparently slight incident, 
such as a casual remark, a smart retort, an indiscreet disclosure, 
may precipitate a situation calling for immediate clarification 
or drastic action. In the case of nations such incidents as the 
historic Boston Tea Party, the firing on Fort Sumter, the assas- 
sination of Archduke Ferdinand, and the burning of the Reich- 
stag building in Berlin, are instances of what in diplomatic 
language are termed détentes. The MacArthur incident was a 
détente of an explosive nature releasing forces which may lead 
to results human wisdom cannot easily foresee. 


DETENTES 


“ 


case 


The unprecedented, abrupt, and summary dis- 
missal of General MacArthur as commander 
of the forces fighting in Korea, and as pro- 
consul for the United States in the Far East, has raised issues 
that far transcend the issue of a personal grievance. It has 
focussed public attention on vast problems of national and inter- 
national import. It has provoked a “Great Debate” in Con- 
gress and throughout the nation that is bound to clarify these 
problems and compel decisions other than the adoption of a 
policy of Laissezfaire or of “prolonged indecision.” The Ameri- 
can people are demanding that the fog of confusion be dissi- 


pated. 


MacArTHUR 


: The Great Debate has revealed that, ever 
Korean since the astounding agreements concerning 
War the Far East reached at Yalta, the Korean 
situation has been handled with lamentable confusion and in- 
eptitude symbolized by the elusive phantom of the Thirty-eighth 
Parallel for which there is no parallel. The Congressional in- 
vestigation has shown that General MacArthur was subjected to 
directives, controls, and paralyzing counsels which rendered con- 
duct of the war excessively difficult. He was appointed Com- 
manding General, not by the United Nations, but by President 
Truman. This War has been erroneously called a United Na- 
tions War. If it had been, all directives and responsibilities 
would have been in the hands of the United Nations. That 
organization contented itself with sponsoring the dubious under- 
taking. It was reluctant even to name the real aggressor. At a 
time when the armed forces in Korea were engaged in a desper- 
ate and apparently hopeless combat with the Chinese Communists 
the United Nations invited General Mao to send a representative 
of the Peiping regime to meet with the Security Council. By an 
egregious paradox Great Britain and France, whose soldiers were 
fighting alongside those of the United States, were eager to 
admit the Chinese Communists into the United Nations. Fur- 
thermore, the Chinese Communists, acting as a false front for 
the Russian Communists, found sympathetic and substantial sup- 
port from the United Nations for alleged peace negotiations 
whose main effect was to afford time for communist maneuvering 
to embarrass the conduct of the War by the United States and 
its Allies. 
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While this babel of confused counsels prevailed, MacArthur was 
receiving from Washington contradictory directives making con- 
fusion the more confounded and intolerable. It is therefore 
not to be wondered at that MacArthur should have felt anxious 
that the American people should be informed of this fantastic 
and alarming situation. And it was not strange that he answered 
frankly an enquiry by a Congressman who was greatly concerned 
to know the facts in the situation. 
further revealed 
unable to meet 


The Great Debate has 
that the United Nations wa 
successfully the terrific test of the Korean 
imbroglio. At least it may be fairly charged that it was ill- 
adapted to carry on a “limited war,’”’ not to say a global war, 
and that its interposition in the Korean affair has hardly been 
felicitous. Its proponents and ardent defenders will be disposed 
to acknowledge candidly that, until that Great Leviathen of a 
world government possessed of supreme coercive powers is created, 
the United Nations may have to content itself with the modest 
and useful role of serving as a round table for friendly discussion 
and conciliation. 


UNITED 
NaTIONs 


The Great Debate has likewise disclosed 
that the American system of Democracy, as 
De Tocqueville long ago discerned, is ill- 
suited for the conduct of foreign relations. Contrasted with 
the parliamentary form of government, which allows summary 
action by the people, the American system is at a great disad- 
vantage. If Great Britain, for example, had been faced with 
the same situation now confronting the American people, as in 
the famous instance of the Gallipoli fiasco in the First World 
War, the British people would probably long ago have thrown 
out of office those accused of gross mismanagement. The Ameri- 
can people, however, have no such political recourse. Whether 
they disapprove justly or unjustly of the policy followed by the 
Administration in Korea, they are unable to express their dis- 
approval effectively. A President and his Cabinet remain in 
ofice for four years unless removed through the cumbersomes 
process of impeachment which Bryce once described as “the 
heaviest piece of artillery in the congressional arsenal, but be- 
cause it is so heavy it is unfit for ordinary use.” The only 
recourse left in the present confused situation would appear to 
be a prolonged Congressional investigation, a prolonged debate, 
and a “prolonged indecision.” 

In this “cold war” with Communism the power of effective 
action would seem to rest rather with totalitarian absolutism 
than with the American system of government. The liberal 
political theorists apparently would prefer to keep Democracy 
weak. Bemused by the palpable Communist device of accusing 
the Western Democracies of favoring Fascism, these idealists 
would deny the American Government whatever powers it may 
need to defend democratic freedom. They are unconcerned 
that those who have openly avowed their purpose to destroy the 
American system of government should be permitted to enjoy the 
utmost freedom in order to destroy it. Liberty of speech, 
association, and action, no matter how dangerous to public safety, 
must be safeguarded, pereat mundus:ruit coelum. 


Tue Unirep 
STATES 
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The basic explanation of the foreign policy 
of the Truman Administration since Hiro- 
shima has been the horror and fear of 
atomic warfare. That fear has been greatly accentuated by the 
disclosure that the Russian Soviet Union also possesses atomic 
bombs, The American people had a severe attack of the jitters. 
They became obsessed, as voiced hysterically in a book entitled 
Man the Obsolete, with the fear of a global war involving the 
destruction of great cities and the ruin even of modern civili- 
-zation. 

The Kremlin has known with diabolical skill how to exploit 
this decent and legitimate fear of war on the part of the Ameri- 
can people, and for that matter, of the peoples of the Western 
The Russian Communists have pursued their 


FEAR 


Democracies. 
nefarious purposes with cynical impunity. They have humiliated 
The American 
Government has shown immense patience and made every pos- 
sible concession in its negotiations with the Kremlin. It has 
done its best through the Marshall Plan and the Atlantic Pact 
to counteract the paralyzing fear that has gripped the Western 


the United Nations almost beyond endurance. 


European nations most exposed to the Communist menace. 

It would be inexcusable to minimize the horrors of atomic 
Under 
this frightful menace every effort must be made to avert a third 
world war of this kind within a single generation, save the 
price of freedom and honor. There is a limit to the sacrifices 
required to avert war with the Russian Communists and their 
The greatest obstacle in the way of a wise and 


warfare, or any form of modern destructive warfare. 


slave satellites. 
courageous decision without fear of consequences lies in this 
very fear that paralyzes both the mind and the will, Fear, 
though at times rationally justifiable in the presence of an im- 
mediate and actual danger, is not to be confused with prudence 
and discretion, nor are counsels of caution to be identified with 
Fear is a bad counsellor 
There 
every man’s life when he must make a crucial decision without 
counting cravenly the cost. He may not honorably demand the 
assurance of success before performing his inexorable duty. The 
Great Debate would seem to have demonstrated anew the truth 
boldly proclaimed by Franklin D. Roosevelt that “the only thing 
to fear is fear itself.” 


the imperatives of honor and courage. 


for men of integrity and character. are moments in 


The American people undoubtedly are now 
facing the gravest i 
history. The decision they may be called 
upon to make can only be wisely and safely reached by sheer 
force of character. 


CHARACTER crisis in the countrv’s 


The underlying problem for all of us is 
whether we believe that our national character is equal to the 
strain and the challenge of the threat of global war. The United 
States became great not solely because of its exuberant resources 
but because of the solid character of the men who founded and 
maintained the Republic. 
we have been relying too long on natural resources and material 
power. We are uneasily beginning to realize that material power 
and the enjoyment of the good things of life has gradually and 
insidiously lowered the national morale. 


But we are increasingly aware that 


Recent disclosures con- 
cerning organized crime, the ravages of vice, and questionable 
standards of public entertainment and pleasure have indicated 
the imperative -need for the restoration of rigid national disci- 
pline and integrity of character. 

The immediate task before us would scem to be to raise the 
standards of individual honor and decency to the highest possible 
level. This is a question not merely of educational techniques 
or of moral exhortations. It is a much deeper problem, a much 
more exacting one, namely, to effect a spiritual revolution that 
will successfully counteract the materialistic revolution which 
has been the motive power of Communism, as it has also been 
of a good deal of social welfare enterprise. 

It cannot be reiterated too often that the very heart and basis 
of Democracy is to be found in respect for the inviolability and 
sacredness of human personality. There can be no Democracy 
is allowed freedom to achieve the 
Anything 
less than this freedom can only serve the sinister ends of the 


unless the individual citizen 


highest aspirations of his inner self, his immortal soul. 


forces of evil throughout the world. 

This need for a genuine spiritual revolution has been the 
constant recurring theme of World Horizons. It should be the 
main objective of all who strive for security and peace, and 
especially for such agencies as the American Peace Society. There 
are encouraging signs that, not only the religious leaders, but 
many national leaders of influence in all fields of human activity 
are acutely aware that the pressing national need is for citizens 
of character who are ready to make grave decisions and defend 
them without fear of consequences. In God We Trust: So Help 


Us God! 























Tue INTERNATIONAL CourT 

Thirty-seven nations had, in April, signed the declaration 
accepting the compulsory jurisdiction of the Internationa] Court 
of Justice. The Court is an integral part of the United Nations. 


UN Buitpinc Comes ALIVE 


In February the UN staff, some 3000 workers of all nationali- 
ties, began to move into the new permanent headquarters in 
New York. The Conference Building is expected to be avail- 
able by August. 
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WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY MABEL SOULE CALL 








Piace For PRAYER 


The “meditation room” in the new UN headquarters building 
has been inaugurated with a day of prayer. Among those who 
attended were six Moslems for whom prayer rugs were laid on 
the floor. An illuminated globe turned slowly on its axis during 
the day to make all parts of the world visible. The specially 
written prayer which was distributed closed with these words: 
“Give to these men and women a sense of Thy Providence and 
a knowledge that the good of all people must come before the 


good of any single person, race or nation.” 
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Unitep Nations STaMpPs 


An agreement between the U.N. and the U.S. has authorized 
the former to design, print and sell its own postage stamps- 
probably the first international postage stamps in history. 


EXCHANGE OF HEALTH INFORMATION 


WHO?’s Section for Exchange of Scientific Information serves 
as a clearing house on questions of health, hospitals, medical 
discoveries and many other topics connected with health. Much 
of this information is so new that it is not yet found in any 


published form. 


Mosguiro OPERATIONS 


WHO?’s operations covering 4,000 square miles have virtually 
eliminated malaria mosquitoes from former pest-holes in Afghan- 
istan, India and Thailand. Productivity of labor, including 
food production, have therefore increased in those regions. 
Similar work is beginning now in Saudi Arabia. 


“WorKsHOP” OR MERELY HoME! 


On January 23, 1826, Madison wrote to a friend: “Our 
country, if it does justice to itself, will be the Officina Libertatio 
{workshop of Liberty] to the civilized world, and do more than 
any other for the uncivilized.” Mr. Bennett, of the Depart- 
ment of State recently said “Madison challenged Americans to 
become artisans, continually experimenting and faithfully fashion- 
ing the great idea of human freedom into a reality.” 


New QvuarTERS FOR THE CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS 
AND JEws 


The National Conference of Christians and Jews has received 
one million dollars from the Ford Foundation to establish World 
Brotherhood Headquarters in New York City. The building 
will be located across the street from the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 


New MarsHaLtt Pitan EMBLEM 


A new ECA emblem to be attached to every item of goods 
sent out under the Marshall Plan to Western Europe and to 
Asia, will be printed in the appropriate language for each re- 
cipient country. It consists of a shield of the U.S. bearing the 
words, “Strength for the Free World. From the United States 
of America.” 


More LancuaGEs FOR THE “VOICE” 


The Voice of America has added not only Lithuanian to its 
translated broadcast languages lately, but also the Amoy dialect 
of Chinese, and a fifteen minute broadcast daily in Mandarin. 


PARLEY OF THE AMERICAS 


The ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 21 American states 
met in Washington, March 26 to April 7, this spring. Not to 
be confused with “Inter-American Conferences” regularly held 
every five years, this was called for consultation on three sub- 
jects made necessary by the present world situation. The first 
point was to consider the cooperative defense of America, the 
second, strengthening internal security, and third Emergency 
Economic cooperation. The resolutions passed are to be found 
in the Department of State Bulletin for April 16, 1951. 
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New Treaty witH CoLomBia 


To replace a 104 year-old treaty with “New Granada,” 


the name by which Colombia was known until 1861, a new 
treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation between the U.S. 
and Colombia was signed in late April. This treaty is of a type 
recently adopted by this country in order to create liberal con- 
ditions favorable to world economic development. 


Mosgurros IN AMERICA 


This year sees the culmination of a dramatic campaign through- 
out the American Continent to eliminate the aegypti Mosquito 
which, as has been known since 1900, transmits Yellow Fever. 
The continent-wide drive began only three years ago, and by 
the end of this year every American country will have joined 
the battle. It is hoped that in two to five years more this pest 
will have been eliminated. 


Hor Sprincs 1n CHILE 


A recent guide to Chile lists no less than 25 hot springs, with 
a wide assortment of mineral waters. Almost all are located in 
spots of surpassing scenic beauty. 


Cosmic Rays To BE OBsERVED 


A new Cosmic Ray Observatory has been built in the eastern 
part of Ottowa, Canada. The building has a clear view almost 
to the horizon in all directions. Measurements of Cosmic Ray’s 
effects are to be studied in relation to geographical phenomena 
and meteorological changes in the atmosphere. 


Trust TERRITORY 


The UN Trusteeship Council has commended the progress 
made by the territory of the Pacific Islands under the control 
of the U.S. Almost 1500 islands and atolls, once under Japanese 
mandate, are now entrusted to the U.S. They are receiving 
education for self-government, and many have asked to remain 


under the U.S. 


1.U. To Meet 1n Turkey 


The Interparliamentary Union will meet this year, August 
31 to September 6, in Istanbul. The last time the Union met 
in that city was in 1934, when Mustapha Kamal Ataturk was 
President of Turkey. 


Hisrory Piays at STRATFORD 


The 92d season of Shakespeare has already begun in Strat- 
ford-on-Avon and will last seven months. Because the “Festival 
of Britain” is going on this year many of the historical plays will 
be featured. The theatre has recently been enlarged and re- 
decorated. It now will seat 1400 people at a performance. 


SHOELEss CHILDREN 


In an Italian village it is said the mayor refused an offer of 
children’s shoes from the UNICEF because only 50 pairs were 
being sent, when at least 300 youngsters desperately need shoes. 
The mayor asked that none at all be sent “in order to have 
peace in this commune.” 
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Hisrorians DirFerR But Paris CELEBRATES 


While historians do not agree on the exact date, nevertheless 
Paris will this year celebrate her 2,000th birthday. Various 
fetes and exhibits will be held to attract tourists from other lands. 


700 Years or CHRISTIANITY 


Next year, under the sponsorship of the Lithuanian Cultural 
Institute and various Lithuanian settlements in the U.S., the 
700th anniversary of the introduction of Christianity in Lith- 
uania will be celebrated. 


INTERNATIONAL MaTeErRIALs CONFERENCE 


Since the problem of shortages in the world today is urgent 
the governments of the U.S., France and the United Kingdom 
lately approached other governments in the free world to con- 
sider forming groups to cooperate in production and distribution. 
A permanent Central Group is now organized consisting of the 
eight largest producing and consuming groups in Europe, Ameri- 
ca, and Asia. Regional Groups in Europe and America are 
also now organized. 


Music 1n ArT 


An exhibit of masterpieces in the graphic arts on the theme 
of music was opened in April in Vienna’s Albertine Museum. 
The period shown begins with the 15th century. Included are 
the sketches by Schwind for the frescoes of the Vienna Opera 
House. 


MereoroLocy 10,000 Freer Up 


Highest weather post in Europe is atop “Hohe Sonnblick” 
in Austria. It was isolated from its usual sources of supply lately 
by severe Alpine avalanches. During the emergency, supplies 
were parachuted from American planes based at nearby Salzburg. 


FLorRENCE Propucres Haypn OPERA 


After 143 years a Haydn opera never before performed will 
be presented this year in Florence under Erich Klieber. It was 
composed in 1791 in London for the King’s Theatre, but not 
produced. 


Foop For CHILDREN FROM UNICEF 


In Yugoslavia and Greece nearly two and one-half million 
children receive a daily supplementary meal supplied by 


UNICEF. 


Votcanic Hor WATER 


Natural hot water from many of Iceland’s volcanic springs 
has been piped to provide natural heat for office buildings, private 
homes and swimming pools. 


ScHUMAN Pian Starts Movinc 


The Schuman Plan (See Wortp Arrairs, Fall, 1950. page 
80) has now been initialed by the foreign ministers of France, 
Western Germany, Italy, Belgium, The Netherlands and Luxem- 
burg. They allow five years to put the program for pooling 
steel and coal resources in operation. They hope it will increase 
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production, lower prices and raise standards of living for 150 
million people in the six countries. 


Point-Four Arp To IRAN 


At the request of the Iranian government several planes carry- 
ing insecticide were sent from the U.S. to fight the locust plague 
in that region. About twenty men will remain on the spot to 
conduct spraying operations and will be provided lodging and 
food by the Iranian government. 


PREPARING SOMALILAND For SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Italy, which has administered Somaliland for a period of ten 
years, has started a school this year to train natives in politics 
and administration in order to establish a cadre of officials for 
the future state. 


Loan To Erniopia 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
has lent $1,500,000 to Ethiopia for extension of telephone and 
telegraph services. Less than 100 communities in that country 
can now be reached by telephone. Only some 2000 instruments 
now serve an estimated population of 12 to 16 million people. 
This loan is the third which the bank has made to Ethiopia for 
development purposes. 


Larce Stapium For AsIAN OLyMpPics 


A new stadium seating 30,000 spectators and a separate swim- 
ming pool accommodating 5000 spectators, were recently opened 
by Prime-Minister Nehru in New Delhi. They are the gift of 
the National Sports Club of India to the nation, the largest 
such project in the world, to be controlled and owned by a 
private club, 


CuHapvain Corps For Sourn Korea 


A plan arising from the war in Korea calls for the recruiting 
of sixty Korean chaplains, thirty Protestants and thirty Catholics; 
it is jointly sponsored by the Korean government and the U.S. 
army. Korea has never had this “unique laboratory in which 
to practice interfaith cooperation.” 


Tacore’s ScHoo. Now A UNIversiry 


The Indian school, in Shantiniketan, near Calcutta, founded 
by Rabindranath Tagore in 1901 will shortly become a univer- 
sity for central India. It receives a provisional charter as a 
University with suitable capital grants. It is expected to pro- 
mote understanding of other cultures, teach social welfare, 
cottage industries, and general “Nation-building activities.” 


AusTraLiaAN NationaL UNIVERSITY 


A message from Australia calls our attention to the fact that 
the National University at Canberra will not have an institute 
on Public Affairs, as we were informed and stated in our Fall 
Number, 1950. The four institutes will be, at the start, Medical 
Research, Physical Sciences, Social Sciences, and Pacific Studies. 
The last named, according to an interesting pamphlet by Vice- 
Chancellor Douglas B. Copeland, will attempt a concentrated 
study of the political, social and international issues in the 
Pacific area. 
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WORLD NEWS MAKERS 


BY ROBERT O. MEAD 

















Monamab MossaDEGH 


The new Iranian Premier charged with the nationalization 
of Iranian oil is Mohamad Mossadegh. Educated at Teheran 
and Neuchatel, Mossadegh became a successful lawyer and 
politician. He was a close student of the legal aspects of foreign 
rights in the exploitation and development of the natural re- 
sources of the Near East. From 1913 to 1915 he wrote ex- 
tensively on capitulations, corporation law, and Iranian con- 
stitutional and parliamentary law. The seventy-one year old 
Iranian nationalist became Premier on April 29 with the full 
support of the Iranian Parliament. 


GENERAL DE LaTrrRE DE TAassIGNY 


France’s ablest general arrived in Indo-China last December 
to take command of a dispirited army and lead the people of 
Indo-China to new and stronger efforts against the Communists. 
New victories are being chalked up daily. Energetic General 
de Lattre de Tassigny was the youngest general in the French 
army in 1939. He commanded the 14th Infantry Division 
in 1940 and from 1941 to 1943 was Commander in Chief of 
the French Forces in Tunisia. In 1943 he was captured and 
arrested in France and sentenced to ten years imprisonment, 
but soon escaped to England. With the Army of Liberation 
he commanded the French Ist Army, reconquering Southern 
France and Alsace. After the war he was Chief of Staff and 
French representative on the four-power military contro] over 
Germany. In September 1948 he became Commander in Chief 
of the Land Forces of Western Europe. Now in Indo-China, 
General de Lattre de Tassigny has brought in young military 
talent, improved morale, and personally led the Viet Nam 
struggle against Viet Minh. 


IvaNoE Bonomi 


The distinguished Italian statesman Ivanoe Bonomi died April 
20, 1951. His early political career began with the Socialist 
Party, but he was expelled in 1912. During World War I he 
was an Interventionist. His first ministerial post was in 1916. 
He was Minister in the Orlando and Nitti cabinets in 1919-20. 
In 1920 he was authorized to form his own cabinet, but failed 
and entered the Giolitti cabinet as Minister of War. He was 
Treasury Minister in 1920-21. In June, 1921 he succeeded 
Giolitti as Premier. With the fall of his government in 
February 1922 he retired from politics. After World War II 
he served as Premier and Foreign Minister from June 1944 to 
June 1945. In 1948 he was elected President of the Italian 
Senate. 


HERBERT Morrison 


The retirement and death of Ernest Bevin brought the key 
man of the British Labor Party into the difficult post of Foreign 
Minister. A member of the Commons since 1923, Herbert 
Morrison was Minister of Transport in Ramsay MacDonald’s 
government. With Churchill’s accession to power he became 
Minister of Supply and then Home Secretary and Minister of 
Home Security organizing London for the blitz and holding 
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the responsibility for the internment of enemy aliens. He in- 
curred the enmity of the Communists for suppressing the Daily 
Worker. Since 1945 Morrison has been Lord President of the 
Council, Deputy Prime Minister, and leader of the House of 
Commons. Within the Labor Party itself he has held influential 
posts. From 1915 to 1947 he was Secretary of the London 
Labor Party. In 1928-29 he was Chairman of the British Labor 
Party. He is Chairman of the Party’s Policy Committee. Mor- 
rison, now 63, will bring to the international scene the keen 
perseverance of a strong-willed mind which he has successfully 
shown previously in domestic affairs. 


ALEXANDRE Paropi 


Representing France at the Deputy Forcign Ministers Con- 
ference is Alexandre Parodi, an outstanding career man in gov- 
ernment service. He entered the Ministry of Labor in 1936 
and five years later became a Couseiller d’ Etat, the proving 
ground for high offices in the civil service. By 1940 he was ad- 
visor to the Minister of Labor but was dismissed by Vichy. In 
1944 he was a delegate to the National Committee of the Re- 
sistance, and became Minister of Labor. His first diplomatic 
service was as Ambassador to Italy from 1945 to 1946. He then 
became Permanent French Delegate to the Security Council 
until his return to the Quai d’ Orsay in 1945 as General Secre- 
tarv of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


Dirk STrikKER 


Former banker and brewery magnate, Dirk Stikker, of the 
Netherlands, has come rapidly to prominence in the interna 
tional scene. He entered politics after the World War as the 
founder and president of the Party of Freedom and Democracy 
(the Liberal Party). He became a member of the Senate and, 
in 1948, Minister of Foreign Affairs. His interest in European 
Union led him to the post of political conciliator and then Chair- 
man of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation. 
He precipitated a cabinet crisis last January when his own party ff 
repudiated him for his efforts in the conciliation of Indonesian f 
nationalism. His position was maintained, however, by his in- 
clusion as Minister of Foreign Affairs in the succeeding cabinet 
formation. He is also at the present time Chairman of the 
Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe. 


CREATIVE CORE OF TRUTH 

It ought. to be very bluntly stated that a world that is rela- 
tively imperfect from the economic and material point of view, 
but that retains at its heart the core of love and truth and free- 
dom which has for three thousand years characterized Western 
civilization at its best, is vastly to be preferred to any world, 
no matter how absolutely perfect materially and economically, 
which rejects this creative core of love and truth and freedom. 
The perfect soul can always correct the imperfect body, but § 
where there is no soul, even the most perfect body is soon but § 
dust and ashes. ig 
By Cuartes Matix, Delegate of Lebanon to the ff 

Fourth Assembly of the U.N., Minister to the U.S. 
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TO LATIN AMERICA 


BY A. CURTIS WILGUS 
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Il. BacKGROUNDS 


Cervantes. By Gary MacKéin. (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, 1950. Pp. viii, 223. $3.25). 

A study by a Catholic newspaper man of the life and works 
of the great Spanish novelist set in a background of Sixteenth 
Century Spain; with chronological tables and a bibliography. 
Land of the Conquistadores. By Cleve Hallenbeck. (Caldwell: 

The Caxton Printers, Inc. 1950. Pp. xvi, 375. Illus. Maps. 

$5.00). 

A synthesis of the activities of explorers and missionaries in 
New Mexico from the earliest Spaniards in the Sixteenth Century 
to the Nineteenth Century; with a brief bibliography. 

Letters on the Ornithology of Buenos Aires. By W. H. Hudson. 
Edited by David R. Dewar. (Ithica: Cornell University 
Press, 1951. Pp. xviii, 93. $2.75). 

A collection of twelve letters written in Argentina in 1869 
and 1870 describing birds in the vicinity of Buenos Aires; first 
published in London in 1888-89. 

Goya. By Jacques Lassaigne. (New York: The Hyperion Press, 
1950. Pp. 97. Illus. $2.95). 

A collection of Goya drawings and paintings with accompany- 
ing text; translated from the French by Rosamund Frost; with 
a selected bibliography. 

All Abomt Spain. By Georgia Long. (New York: Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, 1951. Pp. xii, 249. Maps. $2.50). 

An up-to-date travel guide for the tourist in Spain; with 
numerous maps and a useful appendix. 

Francisco de Goya. By José Lopez-Rey. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1950. Pp. 19. 39 plates. $3.00). 

Colored and black and white paintings by this famous 
Eighteenth Century Spanish painter. 

Flora of Peru. By J. Francis MacBride. (Chicago: Field Mu- 
seum of Natural History, 1950. Pp. ii, 216. $1.75). 
Volume XIII, Part III, No. 3 of the Museum’s “Botanical 

Series,” consisting of a classified and dewailed description of 

Peruvian plants. 

Fabled Shore. From the Pyrenees to Portugal. By Rose Ma- 
cauley. (New York: Farrar, Straus and Company, 1949. 
Pp. x, 200. Illus. Map. $4.00). 

A travel account along the Mediterranean and Atlantic Coast 
of Spain and the southern shore of Portugal after the second 
World War; by a British writer. 

The Book of the Jaguar Priest. A translation of the book of 
Chillam Balam of Tiziman, with commentary. By Maud 
Worcester Makemson. (New York: Henry Schuman, 1951. 
Pp. xii, 238. $3.50). 

A translation of a Maya priestly record from 1593 to 1848, 
in which the Indians attempted to record the meaning of their 
national history before and after the Spaniards came; with de- 
tailed notes and commentaries. 

Retablos de México. (Mexican Votive Painting) By Roberto 
Montenegro. (Mexico City: Ediciones Mexicanas, 1950. Pp. 
96. Illus. $4.50). 

A collection of Seventeenth to Twentieth Century folk art, 
drawings and paintings (some in colors) of religious experiences, 
miracles and cures made by the simple people of Mexico; with 
text in both Spanish and English. 
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The Two Crosses of Todos Santos. By 
York: Pantheon Books, 1951. Pp. xx, 274. 
$5.00). 


A study of the survival of Mayan religious ritual in a remote 


Maud Oakes. (New 
Illus. Map. 


Guatemalan village; with an introduction by the late Paul Radin; 

published in the Bollingen Series as Volume XXVII. 

Masked Gods. 
Waters. (Albuquerque: The University of 
Press, 1950. Pp. 438. $6.50). 

The story of the Indian and the white man in the “Four 

Corners Country” where New Mexico, Utah and 

Colorado meet; with cultural and philosophical descriptions of 


Frank 
Mexic Oo 


Navajo and Pueblo Ceremonialism. By 


New 


Arizona, 


the Indian ceremonials. 


Il. Narionat PErtop 


Alemin, Un documento humano. By Rafael Correa. (New 
York: W. S. Heinmann, 1949. Pp. 208. Illus. $2.50). 
A laudatory study of the life, activities and influence of the 

present President of Mexico; with photographs of himself and 

his family. 

Demographic Yearbook, 1949-50. (New 
tions, 1951. Pp. 558. Maps. Tables). 
A detailed statistical compilation of information about hu- 

manity throughout the world with maps, tables and bibliography ; 

published in English and French; excellent information regard- 
ing Latin America. 

20,000 Leagues Behind the Eight Ball. By David Dodge. 
(New York: Random House, 1951. Pp. 246. Illus. $2.95). 
A hilariously told adventure story of a trip down the Amazon 

to Peru and a visit to Brazilian, Argentine, Urguayan and 

Chilean cities on a journey to France; illustrated by Irv Koons. 

Freedom of Association and conditions of Work in Venezula. 
(Geneva: International Labor Office, 1950. Pp. vi, 185. 
Illus. Map. $1.00). 

Report of the mission of the International Labor Office to 
Venezuela, from July 22 to Sept. 1, 1949, on the invitation 
of the Venezuelan Government. 

Land Hunger in Mexico. By Tom Gill. (Washington: The 
Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Foundation, 1951. Pp. x, 
86. Iilas. $2.00). 

A study of the relation of the Mexican people to their agri- 
cultural, grazing and forestry lands; with a bibliography but 
no index. 

Dreams of an Empire. By Sallie Glasscock. (San Antonio: The 
Naylor Company, 1951. Pp. xxii, 213. Illus. $2.75). 
The story, written by a Texas high school teacher, of Stephen 

Fuller Austin, “the father of Texas” and his colony in Texas 

from 1821 to 1836, when he died; with a “calendar of events” 

and a bibliography. 

Toward Freedom from War. From India to Mexico. By D. 
Spencer Hatch. (London: Oxford University Press, 1950. 
Pp. xii, 303. Illus. $3.50). 

A discussion of poverty and progress in India, with a chapter 
containing the author’s observations in Mexico. 

The Mexican Cultural Mission Programme. By Lloyd H. 
Hughes. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1950. Pp. 
80. Maps. $.45). 


York: United Na- 
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A summary-survey of how the Mexican Government carried 
education to rural districts through the use of. cultural missions; 
issued as U.N. publication No. 637. 

The Life of Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada, 1823-1889. 
Averill Knapp, Jr. (Austin: University of Texas, 1951. 
xii, 292. Illus. Map). 

The well documented story of a “forgotten” Mexican Presi- 
dent, statesman and educator; written originally as a doctoral 
dissertation. 

The Education of the Mexican Nation. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. 
$3.50). 

An evaluation of education in Mexico today, together with 
a discussion of the historical factors in Mexican life which have 
influenced education; written by a Yale professor and based 
on observation and research. 

Guatemala Art Crafts. By Pedro de Lemus. (Worcester: The 
Davis Press, Inc., 1950. Pp. 52. Illus. Maps. $5.75). 
An elaborately illustrated account of Guatemalan native arts 

and crafts; by the editor of School Arts Magazine and Director 

of the Museumn of Fine Arts at Stanford University. 

San Martin the Liberator. By J. C. J. Metford. (New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1950. Pp. xii, 154. Illus. Map. 
$3.75). 

A well balanced biography of a great Argentine hero; pub- 
lished in the centenary year of his death. 

A Complete Handbook of the Virgin Islands. By Stuart Mur- 
ray. (New York: Duell, Sloane and Pearce, 1951. Pp. x, 
178. Illus. Maps. $2.75). 

An all inclusive guide to these United States possessions (and 
to the British Virgin Islands also) by the Director of the Virgin 
Islands Information Service. 

El Muralismo de México. By David Alfred Siqueiros. (Mexico 
City: Ediciones Mexicanas, 1950. Pp. 60. Illus. $2.50). 
Text and 58 illustrations (some in colors) of paintings by 

great Mexican artists; published as a volume in the Enciclopedia 

Mexicana de Arte. 

Brazil. Portrait of Half a Continent. Edited by T. Lynn Smith 
and Alexander Marchant. (New York: The Dryden Press, 
1951. Pp. xiv, 466. Illus. Maps. Charts. Tables. $5.75). 
A comprehensive scholarly symposium by sixteen authorities 

from Brazil and the United States; with fifty illustrations, 

eleven charts, and thirty tables, and bibliographies, a glossary, 
and a good index. 

The Yearbook of the West Indies and Countries of the Caribbean, 
1950. (Montreal: Thomas Skinner of Canada, Ltd., 1951. 
Pp. 924. Illus. Maps. Charts. Tables. $7.50). 

An annual publication since 1926, consisting of an encyclopedia 
of detailed information for tourists, students, librarians, and 
business men; with excellent maps, charts, tables and illustrations, 
and a good index. 


By Frank 
Pp. 


By George F. Kneller. 


Pp. xii, 258. 


III. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Herbert Hoover's Latin American Policy. By Alexander De 
Conde. (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1951. Pp. 
xiv, 154. $3.00). 

A scholarly study of the origins of the Good Neighbor Policy 

under Herbert Hoover’s aegis, from 1920 to 1928. 

Empire of the North Atlantic. The Maritime Struggle for North 
America. By Gerald S. Graham. (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1950. Pp. xviii, 338. Maps. $5.00). 

The influence of sea power in the conquest and development 
of North America by the Spanish, French, Dutch, and the 

United States. 
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Inter-American Juridical Yearbook, 1949. (Washington: Pan 
American Union, 1950. Pp. x, 389. $3.00). 

An invaluable compilation including documents, books re- 
views, and special studies in the field of international law and 
organization; printed in English, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French. 

British Policy and the Independence of Latin America, 1804- 
1828. By William W. Kaufmann. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. Pp. x, 238. $3.75). 

A scholarly study of a phase of British diplomacy in a critical 
period in British and Latin American history; with a helpful 
bibliographical note and a fair index. 

Point-Four. Latin America and European Dependencies in the 
Western Hemisphere. (Washington: U. S. Department of 
State, 1950. Pp. ii, 110). 

A mimeographed selected bibliography of studies on economic- 
ally undeveloped countries of the Americas; issued as bibliogra- 
phy No. 55, Dec. 1, 1950. 

America’s Colonial Experiment. By Julius W. Pratt. (New 
York: Prentiss-Hall, Inc. 1950. Pp. xiv, 460. Maps. $6.00). 
An account of how the United States “gained, governed, and 

in part gave away a colonial empire”. from the Louisiana Pur- 

chase to Korea; with considerable discussion of U.S. relations 
with Latin America. 


IV. Aputt Fiction 


The Broken Root. By Arturo Braea. (New York: Harcourt 
Brace and Cmpany, 1951. Pp. 308. $3.50). 

A problem novel about what the Spanish Civil War did to 
one man’s family; by a Spanish writer now living in England. 
Asylum Island. By Hilton Brown. (New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1951. Pp. iv, 255. $3.00). 

A satiric, romance-mystery story about a mythical island in 
the West Indies which was saved from its political fate by a 
renegade Scotchman. 

The Discovery of the New World by Christopher Columbus. 
A Comedy in Verse. By Lope de Vega. Prose translation by 
Freida Fligelman. (Berkeley: Gillick Press, 1950. Pp. viii, 
62.  Illus.). 

A translation from the Spanish written in the form of a 
drama in three acts. 

The Pencil of God. By Phillipe Thoby-Marcelin and Pierre 
Marcelin. (Cambridge: The Riverside Press, 1951. Pp. x, 
204. $2.50). 

How Haitian Vodoo works when a man is caught between 
it and the Catholic Church; written by two brothers. 

Winners get Lost. By Allen K. Perry. (New York: Exposition 
Press, 1950. Pp. 239. $3.00). 

The amusing and unbelievable adventures of a lawyer in 
Mexico. 

Tiajuana Susie. By Columbia Sileo. 
Press, Inc., 1950. Pp. 277. $3.00). 
A semi-autobiographical story, with a Mexican setting, of 

a “remarkable woman whose extreme ambition put an end to 

a dramatic life.” 

River of the Sun. By James Ramsey Ullman. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1951. Pp. 444. $3.50). 

A novel about an ex-army pilot’s search in the Amazon jungle 
for a lost scientist. 

Jangled Bells. A Story of Puerto Rico. 


(New York: Rockport 


By Marion Webster. 


(Boston: The Christopher Publishing House, 1950. Pp. 152. 
$2.25). 
Romantic and other adventures of a U.S. woman school 


teacher in Puerto Rico. 
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Red Storm Over Asia. By Robert Payne. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1951. Pp. xiii, 309. $5.00). 

Mao Tze-Tung. By Robert Payne. (New York: Henry Schu- 
man, Inc., 1950. Pp. xvii, 303. $5.00). 


“This book is concerned,” says the author of Red Storm Over 


China, “with the Communist march across Asia, chiefly during 
the years 1948-1950. I have not dwelt wholly on the subject of 
the Communists, for it seemed necessary to place Communism in 
its proper setting. . . . During those three years, the most sig- 
nificant events in Asia were Communist conquest of China, the 
extension of the influence of the Indonesian Republic over the 
majority of the islands of the Indies, and the war in Korea: in 
all those events Communism played a major part, and so they 
are studied here at some length. . . . We must think of Asia as a 
whole; and take measures which apply to Asia as a whole; it is 
useless at this late date to hope that the flood can be diked, or 
that armies can roll back the flood. They can for a while, but 
unless there is a social program which appeals to the Asiatic 
peasants, no force on earth can prevent us from being over- 
whelmed. It is our task to find that social program and it is 
nearly too late.” 

“Fither there will be all Asia,” Mr. Payne concludes, “aligned 
with us, or all Asia aligned against us; either there will be a 
world at peace, or there will be a war fought over a long period 
of years in which there will be no winners; but América will 
suffer more than Asia for Asia has far greater human resources. 
For the first time a war against Asia has become a possibility, to 
be feared as one fears no other wars. Meanwhile the choice is 
ours.” 

So says the author, an Englishman, forty years of age, who has 
lived and worked, studied and taught in different parts of the 
vast and crowded Orient. His exposition is extensive, taking 
region by region, and his arguments intense. In substance he con- 
tends for assistance to the peoples of Asia now in their many 
revolutions, seized upon by Communists, rather than the use of 
force against them. 

By the same author is the volume on “Mao Tze-Tung, Ruler 
of Red China.” 

About this book Robert Payne himself says: ““To those who have 
decided that the Communist conquest of China is the work of 
the Devil this book has nothing to offer. But I suggest that an 
understanding of the origins of Chinese Communism has never 
been more necessary than at present.” 

He puts the forerunner of the present revolution back a hun- 
dred years—before Lenin was born. He puts it back into the 
era of the Taiping Rebellion—which is said to have taken the 
lives of sixty million Chinese! Sixty millions in one rebellion in 
one of the Asiatic nations alone! We Americans have a few 
things to learn about Asia, and these books may open a few eyes. 

Freperick Moore 
Washington, D. C. 


America’s Second Crusade. By William Henry Chamberlin. 
(Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1950. Pp. viii 372. $3.75). 


To this reviewer who has long known William Henry Cham- 
berlin and highly regarded his studious honesty, what he says in 
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concluding “America’s Second Crusade” is correct: “The point 
of view set forth in this book will challenge powerful American 
intellectual and emotional interests, but the iron logic of facts 
will, I believe, confirm these interpretations with the passing of 
time.” The volume, tellingly documented shows how Presi- 
dent F. D. Roosevelt led the United States into war against the 
Axis Powers and Japan, then forgetting the terms of his “Four 
Freedoms” and the “Atlantic Charter,” laid down the dictum of 
“Unconditional Surrender,” leaving Russia the dominant Power 
on the continent of Europe and Asia. 

“Failure to see,” says Chamberlin, “the aggressive and disinte- 
grating role which a victorious Soviet Union might be expected 
to play in a smashed and ruined Europe and Asia was the princi- 
pal blunder of America’s crusading interventionists. Those who 
secretly or openly sympathized with Communism were at least 
acting logically. But the majority erred out of sheer ignorance 
and wishful thinking about Soviet motives and intentions. They 
were guilty of a colossal error in judgment and perspective, an 
almost unpardonable error in view of the importance of the 
issues at stake.” 

Mr. Chamberlin spent many years as a newspaper correspon- 
dent in different parts of Europe and Asia. ‘Twelve years he 
spent in Russia as correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor. 
On returning to the United States he contributed to the Wall 
Street Journal. 

He quotes Randolph Bourne as saying that “war is like an 
elephant. It carries the rider where it wants to go, not where 
he may wish to go.” 

Freperick Moore 
Washington, D. C. 


The Riddle of MacArthur. By John Gunther. 
Harper & Brothers, 1951. Pp. xiv, 231. $2.75). 


(New York: 


Partly from printed sources, newspaper, book, and magazine, 
and in large part from contacts, conversations, interviews, and 
casual remarks collected in the course of a visit to Japan, the 
author of interpretative books on various parts of the world, has 
here tried to give a picture of the successful operation of our 
military occupation in Japan. One can have no quarrel with his 
thesis, because he has no thesis, he presumes after all to 
be a reporter of things as they are. For example, adulatory re- 
marks concerning General MacArthur are printed in one place, 
and critical remarks concerning MacArthur in another. The re- 
sult is a maze of information from which critic or protagonist 
may select at will, as many newspaper reviewers have done. If 
we were to summarize the book we should say briefly: The occu- 
pation has been a fine job; the job is far from complete or cer- 
tain, as MacArthur sometimes seems to believe; General Mac- 
Arthur is a great general and a great genius succeeding in great 
measure in carrying out his task, although he has personality 
quirks that are offensive to some of our conceptions at home; he 
is idolized by his immediate subordinates, criticized by others, 
accepted by the Japanese, but how permanent the influence of a 
too isolated character can be is problematical. If any particular 
judgment may be said to have been arrived at by the author here, 
it is that MacArthur and his occupation staff neglected Korea too 
much and in the early days left its affairs too much in the hands 
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of a gencral unsuited for the post. Other apparently critical 
remarks are trivial or are counterbalanced by good opinions. The 
book may therefore be a jumble of opposing judgments cited as if 
they were facts. As such it is good reporting, although in some 
cases superficial. 

EvsripGe CoLBy 

The George Washington University 


Hebrew Impact on Western Civilization. Edited by Dagobert D. 
Runes. (New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. xv, 877. 
$10.00). 


The men who wish to reserve the best of the heritage of the 
west must study diligently the historic sources of western crea- 
tivity, in order to emancipate themselves from the conventional 
lies that bulk so large in conventional “history.” In making a 
new approach to the truth of the past there is nothing more valu- 
able than to try to document the Hebrew impact on western 
civilization. 

Dagobert Runes has edited a remarkable source book on this 
fascinating theme. It deals with the cultural influence of the 
Jew in the major fields of modern civilization. Seventeen schol- 
ars, some of them non-Jews, all of them authorities in their fields, 
have presented an objective, unprejudiced picture of the role the 
Jew has played in the culture of the west. There are fascinating 
essays on the Hebraic foundations of American democracy, Jew- 
ish influence on social service, Judaism and Music, Hebrew im- 
pact on western art, Israel and the dance, the Jew in the devel- 
opment of mathematics and a host of other fields. Any one of 
these essays more than justifies the immediate purchase of this 
book. It belongs on the shelf of every free man who is secking 
to evaluate the place of the Hebraic tradition in the molding of a 
view of life that will face the future in truth. 


NorMAN GERSTENFELD 


Washington, D. C. 


Warrior Without Weapons. By Marce] Junod. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1951. Pp. viii, 283. $4.00). 


Abyssinia, Spain, Germany and Japan are where Dr. Junod 
spent the fateful decade of 1935-1945 as a representative of the 
International Committee of the Red Cross. One of his princi- 
pal tasks was to see that governments which adhered to the Geneva 
Convention regarding the treatment of prisoners of war observed 
their obligations. If you have ever wondered how these neutral 
observers do their work, what obstacles they meet, what they 
accomplish, here is the answer. For while Warrior Without 
Weapons is a record of the individual experiences of one man, 
it is completely descriptive of the objectives and methods of all 
delegates of the International Committee of the Red Cross and, 
incidentally, one of the most interesting books on the Inter- 
national Red Cross movement in many years. 

Originally written in French under the title Le Troisieme 
Combattant, the translation is by Edward Fitzgerald. An au- 
thoritative preface is contributed by Max Huber, former presi- 
dent of the International Committee of the Red Cross. 


Dr. Junod, as a third combatant intervening between bellig- 
erents on behalf of the defenseless, the injured, the sick, waged a 
relentless battle to prevent violations or evasions of the provisions 
of the Geneva Conventions. He served on the side of human 
dignity, decency and justice, courageously and firmly, and, above 
all, patiently. His only weapon was moral suasion and he used 
it to the full. 


Dr. Junod writes simply and vividly, with an unconscious gift 
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of irony and a definite sense of the dramatic. There is plenty of 
blood and thunder, intrigue, mystery, and danger. Few Red 
Cross men have served on so many important missions and over 
so long a period. The greater part of the book reads like an 
adventure story yet it is withal history. 


Ropert Park MacHattTon 
The American Red Cross 


The Chinese in Southeast Asia. By Victor Purcell. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. xix, 801. Map. $11.50). 


This is a comprehensive study of a multitudinous and energetic 
people who, seeking better opportunity than their own crowded 
country offered, have migrated wherever they could into the 
relatively better Jands of others. Dr. Purcell was for twenty-five 
years a member of the Malayan Civil Service, holding appoint- 
ments which included “Protector” of the Chinese. During the 
British Military Administration he was principal advisor on 
Chinese Affairs. The book deals in detail with the Chinese popu- 
lations, always aliens, in each of the many countries of Southeast 
Asia, from the Philippine Islands to Burma. 


FreDERICK Moore 
Washington, D. C: 


Count Folke Bernadotte: His Life and Work. By Ralph Hew- 
ins. (Minneapolis: T. S$. Denison and Company, 1950. Pp. 
279. Chronology. Appendices. Bibliography. $3.00). 


It seems that Count Folke Bernadotte was predestined for his 
career. A scion of royalty, he was victim of his environment 
until maturity. His father, fourth in line for the Swedish crown, 
renounced his rights in order to marry a commoner for love and 
to live the life of a religious zealot. Folke Bernadotte cannot be 
understood apart from the background of strict paternal piety. 
Although he rebelled against it, it was to be the motivating force 
in his career of humanitarianism. Destined for the army which 
he dearly loved, fate intervened in the form of a blood malady. 
When at death’s door he was given opportunity to chart his fu- 
ture in a path which brought him fame. In no other endeavor 
had he met with success. It seemed providential that his busi- 
ness ventures failed one after another. 

The Count’s career reflects not only the religious bent of his 
father but also the artistic genius of his uncle, Prince Eugene, 
and the humanitarianism of another uncle, Prince Carl, who was 
head of the Swedish Red Cross for forty years. This sceptre was 
passed on to Count Folke. 


His marriage to Estelle Manville of the famous asbestos mil- 
lionaire fortune brought him a congenial helpmeet along with 
the wealth which made the realization of his dreams possible, 
The ideals and title of Bernanotte united with the wealth and 
position of the Manvilles gave entree to high places. 


It is refreshing in this demoralized generation to measure a 
man’s stature by humanitarian and spiritual values. Bernadotte’s 
interests and achievements were wholly within these areas. The 
positions he held as Head of the Swedish Boy Scouts, Chairman 
of the Swedish Red Cross, Mediator of UNO, Chairman of the 
Swedish Branch of the World Federal Council indicate the scope 
of his activities. His greatest monument is in the hearts of men. 
He succeeded in repatriating thousands of invalid prisoners of 
war. Alone among the public figures of the war years he breached 
the gates of the concentration camps and rescued thousands of 
anguished souls from certain doom. He precipitated the end of 
the second World War by gaining access to Himmler as a private 
citizen and persuaded him to negotiate—a significant chapter of 
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inside history. At the XVII International Red Cross Conference 
in Stockholm, Bernadotte secured the adoption of a new Civilian 
Charter for Mankind, the provisions of which may someday 
bring to millions of persons treatment based on concepts of mercy, 
justice, and humanitarianism. He paved the way for the UNO 
to achieve a triumph of mediation in the Palestinian dispute. 

His murder while in the uniform of the Red Cross, while on 
a mission of the one organization dedicated to peaceful settle- 
ments and whose flag flew over his car, and while guest of a coun- 
try of whose people he had saved perhaps 10,000 from extermi- 


nation—is a crue] commentary on the distorted values of our age. 


W. M. GewenHrR 
The University of Maryland 


The New Soviet Empire. By David J. Dallin. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1951. Pp. viii, 216. $3.75). 


Since the end of World War II, no issue has been more acute 
than the question of future Soviet designs. A number of special- 
ists on international relations considered that a militant Marxist 
outlook on life in the Kremlin would give way to an attitude of 
cooperation, once Nazi-Fascist aggression had been halted. 
David J. Dallin, whose analyses of Soviet Far Eastern policy have 
been verified by events, was not one of those deluded by left- 
wing propaganda. Consequently, his description of The Nex 
Soviet Empire is a valuable document in the current crisis. 


Among the interesting points made by the author are the 
following: (1) The Soviet Union has become the owner of im- 
mense capital abroad (a novel situation in Russian history) 
through its control and exploitation of industry and mining in 
satellite countries; (2) Unlike the Russian Empire, the Soviet 
Government attempts to “maintain the fiction of sovereignty” 
in Soviet Poland, Soviet Czechoslovakia, etc.; (3) Whereas em- 
pire building under the Czars was carried out by armies, the 
Soviet hierarchs are constructing their empire by means of in- 
filtration; and (4) The present goal of Soviet Gauleiters is no 
longer limited to “an area in Turkey,” or “a slice of Poland,” 
but is “aimed at the encompassment of the entire globe.” 

Josepu F. THorninc 
Carrollton Manor, Maryland. 


Dancing Diplomats. By Hank and Dot Kelly. 
Oliver La Farge. (Albuquerque: The University of New Mex- 
ico Press, 1951. Pp. xxi, 254, $4.00). 


Foreword by 


The title to the book may be misleading to some. It possibly 
suggests a life of gayety and charm in a capital city south of the 
Rio Grande, whereas, most of the dancing, in this book, was done 
in the town of Iquitos, Peru, located on the headwaters up the 
Amazon in the Oriente—a far cry from the charm or glitter of 
a capital city. 

The story is factual. It is the life of two young people of 
gar Foreign Service, passing each other, unknown, in the halls 
of the State Department in Washington, and subsequently meet- 
ing at Lima, Peru, where they were brought together in the 
social contacts of our Embassy. There was mutual admiration 
that resulted quickly in marriage. Dot, the girl, was born in 
Virginia, of a fine Baptist background. Hank the husband and 
Vice Counsel to be, was from a distinguished family in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, a Harvard graduate, and a son of one. He had a 
Catholic background, and was skilled in the Spanish language. 

The first foreign service assignment of Hank Kelly was to 
Iquitos as Vice-Counsel. ‘That place, once a boom town rubber 
center, is reached by vessels that come up the Amazon, a trip of 
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some 2300 miles. 
there by plane over the high Andes, from Lima. 
important owing to its production of needed war materials. 


Of recent years, it has been possible to get 
Iquitos was 


Its very isolation in a vast, empty, mysterious region forced the 
representatives of many governments, lacated there, the business 
interests, and the intelligentsia into a social life much like that 
experienced in the “Nineties” in our frontier towns. One of 
the chief forms of entertainment was that of dancing at the 
Hotel Malecén Palace. The dancers defied the tropical heat 
and the dampness, produced by 100 inches of rain per annum. 


The power of the book lies in having selected from out of the 
jungle, the very essentials of its life and atmosphere in such a 
way as to show their effect on the human being, loneliness and 
the efforts to overcome it, and the resulting friendships which 
partially overcame the extraordinary feeling of separation from 
the rest of the world. 

The author has accomplished this by selecting such events as 
the occasional arrival of a boat up the river, the excitement pro- 
duced, the entertainment following, and the subsequent loneliness 
of the farewell. Then too, there is the picture of the insects, 
bugs, the pigs on the streets, the losing battle against discomforts 
of humidity in the wet season, and the dusty dry periods; and 
overall, the mental battle against the great vastness of that area— 
The Oriente. 

Huston THOMPSON 


Washington, D. C. 


India, Pakistan, Ceylon. F.dited by W. Norman Brown. (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1951. Pp. 234. $3.00). 


This small volume is intended to be a handy introduction to 
the history, geography and general civilization of the area which 
has recently been divided among the republic of India and the 
dominions of Pakistan and Ceylon. Nine authors have contrib- 
uted fifteen chapters, which were written originally for the 
Encyclopedia Americana, The result has the usual advantages and 
disadvantages of a cooperative work. Most of the articles deal 
with the geography, economics, anthropology, languages, arts, re- 
ligion, law and history of the sub-continent before its recent 
division. Only the last two articles deal with the new political 
entities. 

It would be unfair to criticize /mdia, Pakistan, Ceylon on the 
basis of what it does not pretend to be. It is a survey for the 
general reader. But it seems almost impossible to compress all 
Indian history into less than forty pages, without serious omis- 
sions. The reader will find almost nothing on the development 
of early commercial relations between Europe and India; he will 
find almost no information by which to judge the current con- 
troversy between Pakistan and Afghanistan over “Pathanistan”’; 
he will find little on Gandhi and his thinking. To this reviewer 
it seems that Islam, except for some of its legal and architectural 
aspects, is notably slighted. 

Despite such drawbacks, the book is useful for handy refer- 
ence, and contains a great deal of information, some of its sta- 
tistical, as well as selected bibliographies appended to most of 
the articles. 

R. H. Davison 
The George Washington University 


The Spanish Labyrinth, By Gerald Brennan. (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1950. Pp. xx, 369. Maps. $5.00). 


This is the second edition of a book that made its mark as a 
thorough account of the social and political background of the 
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Spanish Civil War. The recognition is well deserved. For the 
sturdy sympathy of the author for Republican Spain gives mean- 
ing to this history, without distorting the treatments of facts. 


The facts form the labyrinth, through which Brennan acts as 
skilled guide, showing how and why they led to the great Civil 
War. He explains with informed clarity the variety of divisions 
within Spain that determine the sides during the conflict, and 
which still persist and stand in the way of healing recovery. Some 
are the result of geography; some of the relations between 
Church and people; some economic; others the outcome of stub- 
bornly maintained local differences; and still others the result of 
unrelenting devotion to cherished political ideas. From these 
features of Spain and these traits of the Spanish people the tale 
that Brennan tells, is made. Each part of the nation, in its 
own way, refuses to subordinate its feelings and outlook to the 
conditions of a inaterialist world. This is both the uniqueness of 
Spain and the cause of its sad struggles and troubles. 


Perhaps experience will temper and teach the Republican ele- 
ments so that when they come into power again, they will have 
greater sense of essentials and moderation. ‘That alone could end 
the downward course of the sad history which this book tells. 


HERBERT FEts 
Washington, D. C. 


The Soviet Image of the United States. By Frederick C. Barg- 
hoorn. (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1950. Pp. 290. 
$4.00). 


Professor Barghoorn has analyzed in voluminous detail] “the 
picture of American life, thought, and action presented to the 
Soviet and other peoples by the Soviet propaganda machine.” His 
study is based on material gathered during his service as press 
attaché in the American Embassy in Moscow from 1942 to 1947. 
His source material may be divided into two general categories, 
the first being all types of official government propaganda, the 
second consisting of his personal contacts with Soviet citizens. 


The official “stream of communications” reveals a consistent 
and intensifying campaign to misrepresent American motives and 
culture. During the Second World War this campaign was 
modified only to the extent deemed necessary to allay Allied fears 
concerning the nature of Soviet war aims and to sustain Soviet 
morale “without arousing fraternal emotions or stimulating ideas 
dangerous to the Kremlin.” After the war new efforts were made 
to restore ideological discipline and to turn public opinion against 
the United States, to which were attributed all the aggressive 
motives actually typical of Soviet Communism. 


Even the slight wartime relaxation of controls, however, per- 
mitted Professor Barghoorn contacts with Soviet citizens such as 
are not possible today. These contacts convinced him that the 
Russian people have a “friendly curiosity and admiration” con- 
cerning the United States that may well persist despite the Krem- 
lin’s attempts to persuade them of American hostility and “bour- 
geois decadence.” 

ExvizaBeTrH M. THompson 
Washington, D. C. 


A Documentary Survey of the French Revolution. By John Hall 
Stewart. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1951. Pp. 
xxviii, 818. Glossary. $6.00). 


In this stout volume, Professor Stewart has produced a very 
useful tool for the study of the French Revolution. His introduc- 
tion presents in a compact fashion the varied backgrounds of the 
Revolution. His conclusion summarizes the results of the move- 
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ment. Each chapter and each section is preceded by a brief 
summary tying in the documents with the historical narrative. 
Bibliographical notes follow each chapter. 


This attempt to produce a solid documentation for a momen- 
tous decade has resulted in a work which will not be eagerly 
seized by the reading public, nor was this the author’s purpose. 
Stubb’s Select Charters to which he refers as a sort of pattern has 
never been in the best seller category. Stubb’s book has already 
lived a lively three-quarters of a century and gives fair promise 
to continue to exert its influence. Professor Stewart’s work de- 
serves the same fate with the clientele its author had in mind. 
The teacher and the undergraduate student will find here the 
narrative outline, the basic documents and the guide to additional 
reading that will open up to him the Revolution as its con- 
temporaries knew it and as later scholarship has amplified the 
narrative and interpreted it. Professor Stewart has done a work- 
manlike job. 

Exvmer Louts Kayser 
The George Washington University 


South Asia In The World Today. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. 
$4.00). 


Edited by Phillips Talbot. 
Pp. x, 25*. 


This is a symposium of some fourteen lectures delivered by 
different men of experience in Southern and Eastern Asia at the 
University of Chicago in May 1949. It covers a wide range of 
facts and opinipns on the long-harrassed region now in further 
disruption. Most of the lecturers believe there is an important 
part for the United States to play. The contributors are Henry 
Brodie, Kingsley Davis, Cora Du Bois, John Imbree, J. S. Furni- 
vall, William L. Holland, Harold Isaacs, Karl J. Pelzer, B. M. 
Piplani, Carlos P. Romulo, Milton Sacks, Soedjatmoko, Daniel 
Thorner and Justus VanDer Kroep. 

FrepERIcK Moore 
Washington, D. C. 


Twilight in South Africa. By Henry Gibbs. (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1950. Pp. 288. Illus. $4.50). 


Mr. Gibbs has achieved the difficult feat of writing a political 
book which is as readable as a novel. In part the merit lies with 
the subject: South African history, short though it is, is full of 
dramatic interest. But most of it must be attributed to the skill 
of his treatment. He makes us not only think about South Af- 
rica’s problems in the abstract but feel them in human terms. We 
see the men and women whose lives are being shaped and the 
leaders who try to shape them against their natural background 
while the complex conflicts which result from the meeting of 
the nations of three continents are being unfolded before our 
eyes. The author has no solutions to offer and leaves us with 
the disquieting feeling that there may be none and that we have 
been taking a glimpse at a trouble spot from which a conflagra- 
tion worse even than the last world war may yet arise. 


H. M. Spirzer 
Washington, D. C. 


The Cautious Revolution: Britain Today and Tomorrow. By 
Ernest Watkins. (New York: Farrar, Straus and Company, 
1950. Pp. xii, 451. $5.003. 


According to his own explanation, the author intends to give 
a dispassionate account of events in Britain between July, 1945, 
and February, 1950. The book is indeed a thorough study of 
the British political scenery, and we may say that it has been writ- 
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ten with sympathy and understanding. It seems to be definitely 
compiled for the American reader but in Chapter One, called 
The Background, we miss one important cause of the fall of the 
Churchill administration: the terrific suffering of the London 
people during the Blitz in the air raid shelters. These shelters 
had been prepared and equipped most sparingly by the Chamber- 
lain administration, and England’s poorer classes never forgave 
the Tories. 


The author does not think that the British Empire, as such, 
is doomed. On the contrary, he believes that the British Com- 
monwealth will become a vast and going concern if the white 
race will understand that it has to cooperate on a basis of equal- 
ity with the non-white dominions and that the mistakes of the 
white South Africans should be undone. When the author fin- 
ished his book, the conflict in Korea already had become a global 
problem and he looked hopefully toward China, which had not 
yet intervened, and which had been standing for the interests of 
the non-white races. 


He warns the United States against selfish capitalists in other 
countries with whom our country deals: the American economic 
policy must “make sense to the rest of the world.” 


Since the book is not a scholarly textbook, there is no docu- 
mentation nor bibliography to be found; furthermore the index 
is very incomplete and names like Chamberlain or Baldwin, men- 
tioned in the text, are not listed, to quote only a fraction of the 
omissions, 

Rosert Rie 
Bradley University 


War and Human Progress: An Essay on the Rise of Industrial 
Civilization. By John U. Nef. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. ix, 464. $6.50). 


Mr. Nef, the Chairman of the Committe on Social Thought 
and Professor of Economic History in The University of Chi- 
cago, has here produced one of those books which spell out the 
sobering significance of our times. He takes a subject which 
might well have been taken by any social thinker in any period. 
He is thinking about war and pondering the problem, just how 
do war and progress act on each other reciprocally. Because he 
deals with great imponderables, he has to indulge in many judg- 
ments. ‘To say that he proves them would be expecting too 
much, He does background and illustrate copiously. 


In his essay Mr. Nef surveys the whole modern age from the 
beginnings of modern industrialism to the present as he seeks to 
throw light on military history in terms of economic history. 
Warfare has not been “a major force in preparing the way for 
modern industrial civilization.” In the past there were limits to 
the destruction of war. ‘Today these limits are much less narrow, 
but “the actors in the colossal drama are still men and women.” 
They still possess constructive faculties. If as individuals and 
members of societies they are encouraged to use them they may 
still secure their future. “The seriousness of war can only be miti- 
gated by the growth of a common community of understanding 
relating to life as a whole.” In a small world it was easier. To- 
day it is harder and vastly more necessary. 


ELmMeEr Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


The Prodigal Century. By Henry Pratt Fairchild. (New York: 
The Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. xvii, 258. $3.75). 


This is hardly a book for the professional scholar to read; he 
will too often be horrified by the sweeping, unsupported generali- 
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zations. It is to be feared that the author rushes headlong, “with- 
out fear and without research,” into too many varied fields, and 
also that he is much too confident of having all the answers. But 
such books can be extremely stimulating, and this one will prove 
so to many people. The broad thesis that the last 150 years rep- 
resent a tragically “muffed opportunity” to improve the eco 
nomic conditions of human life gives Dr. Fairchild ample scope 
to indict the whole nineteenth century (we wonder, to para- 
phrase Burke, if one can indict a century!) for everything from 
forest-slaughtering to classical economics. He argues forcefully 
if not too originally for a democratically planned economy. He 
would have us “completely,” with a “stark renunciation” (p. 246) 
reject and forget about this nineteenth century he so dislikes. 
Granting the all too numerous foibles of our Victorian ancestors, 
this recommendation seems both unfair and unhistorical to this 
But undoubtedly many who question the author’s 


a 


reviewer. 
numerous conclusions will find his presentation of the problems 
interesting and provocative. Those interested in the problem of 
war will find only an extremely brief chapter on “Capitalism and 
Peace” (pp. 242-245). 

R. N. SrroMBERG 

The University of Maryland 


Basic Documents of International Relations. Edited by Frederick 
H. Hartman. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
1951. Pp. xv, 312. Bibliographical notes. $3.25). 


This is a small book, but a useful one. Designed primarily as a 
source book for an introductory course, it will be just as valu- 
able to the general reader who wants to see what the basic docu- 
ments themselves say as he listens to the great debate on foreign 
affairs now in progress. Such a selecetion, as brief as it is, must 
invariably lead to questions as to why this, that, or thé other was 
not included. On the fifty documents but one-seventh deal with 
the nineteenth century, more as a matter of suggestion than 
coverage. What is given is clearly a selection of documents for 
the period of the two World Wars. The introductory notes pré- 
ceding each document are brief, factual and simply written. If 
the editor was forced to limit his space to three hundred pages, 
he has made 4a good selection. 


Exvmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Geography of the Pacific. Edited by Otis W. Freeman. (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1951. Pp. xii, 559. Illus. $10.00). 


The first section of this comprehensive study of the Pacific 
Ocean is by the editor, Dr. Freeman. It treats of the ocean itself, 
its currents, its floor, life in the water and the coral islands. Fol- 
lowing sections are by several writers who take up the history and 
mapping of the ocean, and its native peoples. There are special 
studies on the groups of islands, including the Philippines, Ha- 
waii and New Zealand. A concluding section briefly covers inter- 
continental transportation and trade, and the strategic localities in 
the Pacific region. 

The book is beautifully printed and illustrated with copious 
bibliographies following each section. [Each article is interest- 
ingly presented. 

In this new era, when the responsibilities of the United States 
in the Pacific seem to be enormously increased, such a book will 
surely prove to be a great aid to understanding events as they 
arise, 

Mase. Soute Cai 
Washington, D. C. 
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Forgotten Patriot: Robert Morris. By Eleanor Young. 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1950. Pp. xii, 280. $4.00). 


The glamour of the general who wins battles and the states- 
man who makes laws and. signs treaties has always tended to ob- 
scure the humble administrators and men of affairs without whose 
patient unglamorous efforts there might have been neither vic- 
tories nor laws nor treaties. Miss Young deserves our gratitude 
for presenting us with the portrait of an outstanding member of 
the latter class, a man whom neither history nor life has treated 
according to his deserts. It is hard to overestimate the contribu- 
tion which Robert Morris made to the cause of American inde- 
pendence; he certainly assumed the most unpopular and least 
spectacular of all tasks—the financing of a war—and discharged 
it with remarkable skill. Miss Young tells his story simply and 
unaffectedly and succeeds in giving us a picture not only of the 
man but of American life during the formative years of the 
Republic. ’ 

H. M. Spitzer 
Washington, D. C. 


The Letters of Robert G. Ingersoll. Edited by Eva Ingersoll. 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. xii, 747. $7.50). 


The Letters, so-called, should be termed more properly a 
biography. This work by the famed agnostic’s granddaughter is 
really a life with exceedingly copious selections from the letters 
of the eloquent Colonel. 

History has not dealt too kindly with Ingersoll, unless it be 
history’s greatest kindness is to adopt many of a man’s ideas and 
forget the man. Ingersoll, himself, would no doubt have thought 
sO. 

Mrs. Wakefield has selected the Ietters and, in some cases, por- 
tions of letters which present the portrait of the man she cares 
to give, that of a great orator, a kindly humanitarian, a fearless 
fighter, a devoted husband, father and brother. The author and 
editor is untouched by any of the techniques of the New Biog- 
raphy. Ingersoll died in 1899. This work reads like a con- 
temporary life. 

Evmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Freedom and Culture. Compiled by UNESCO. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. 270. $3.75). 


Six essays by international scholars and authors such as German 
Arciniegay Jean Piaget, Lyman Bryson, Maurice Bedel, Rex 
Warner, and Bart J. Bok elaborate those sections of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights concerned with the right of 
the individual and of humanity in general to “culture.” While 
each has a different concept of the term “culture”? (most seem 
to be describing civilization or Kultur, or culture in its social im- 
plications), the vast subject is categorized into various rights and 
freedoms: of education, of science, of access to information, and 
of the creative artist and his work. Their aim in linking free- 
dom and “culture” is, as Julian Huxley writes in the introduc- 
tion, “to protect the individual against the oppressive tendencies 
of organized power.” They are conscious of the separation of 
the artist and the intellectual from his fellow men and earnestly 
proclaim his right to work independently of the demands of 
cither mass opinion or totalitarianism. Until this right is recog- 
nized, presumably not in our generation, hope at least is placed 
in charters, conventions, and bills of human rights and freedoms 
of “culture.” 


Ropert O. Meap 
The George Washington University 
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Psychoanalysis and Anthropology: Culture, Personality and the 
Unconscious. By Geza Roheim (New York: International Uni- 
versity Press. 1950. Pp. xv, 496. $10.00). 


The last war has brought the cultural anthropologists into the 
field of international relations where they have been busily em- 
phasizing the differences that characterize and separate the groups 
of mankind, and—perhaps unconsciously—encouraged a trend of 
thought that has much in common with the racial doctrine of the 
Nazis and the class doctrine of the Communists. Dr. Roheim, a 
psychoanalyst with practical experience of field work among 
primitive societies, sets out to challenge this trend and to re- 
assert the fundamental unity of mankind. Man’s problems are 
basically individual problems, rooted in the progressive prolonga- 
tion of the period of infancy and in the discrepancy between the 
speed of his sexual development and of his general growth. The 
solutions of the conflicts springing from this situation are also 
individual, although they may be roughly sorted into a limited 
variety of unconscious patterns. 

The importance of Dr. Roheim’s book is however, much wider 
than that of a mere critique of the assumptions and methods of 
cultural anthropology. It is implicitly a vindication of a way of 
thinking about social and historical matters which in the last 
thirty years has often been regarded as outmoded, namely that, 
whatever the outside forces which impinge upon man, man is still 
the strongest of the forces that shape his destiny. 

H. M. Spitzer 
Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


the Research Staff of the 
Alexander 
Pp. LXIV, 


Interlingua-English Dictionary. By 
International Auxiliary Language Association. 
Gode, Director. (New York: Storm Bros., 1951. 
415, index, $5.00). 

A dictionary of what the authors call the “Pattern language” 
because its elements exist actually or potentially in a group of 
related languages. 


Indochina, A Bibliography of the Land and the People. (Wash- 
ington: The Library of Congress, Reference Department. 
Dec. 1950. Pp. xii, 323, index. $2.50). 


The Dollar Shortage. By Charles P. Kindelnerger. (New 
York: Technology Press of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and John Wiley & Sons, 1950. Pp. IX, 271, 
index. $4.00). 

An analysis of the causes and manifestations of dollar shortages 
abroad, with some suggestions and conclusions. 


The Economic Theory of a Socialist Economy. By Burnham 
P. Beckwith. (Stanford: Stanford University Press, and 
London: Oxford University Press). 

A Treatise embodying criticisms and suggestions for improving 
national economies. 


Fritz Kreisler. By Louis P. Lochner. (New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1950. Pp. XX, 437, index. Illus. $5.00). 

The first complete biography of the beloved composer-violinist, 
with lists of compositions and disc records; written by his friend 
a Pulitzer Prize-winning foreign correspondent. 

Character Assassination. By Jerome Davis. (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1950. Pp. 246, bibl. Index. $3.00). 

A survey of documents that express bigotry, the harm they do, 
and the need for recovering faith in freedom; with an intro- 
duction by President Hutchins of Chicago University. 
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TIMELY PAMPHLETS 


Confuse and Control. Soviet Techniques in Germany. (Wash- 
ington: Office of Public Affairs, 1951. Pp. 108. Illus. 
Maps. 30 cents). 


Scandenavia Today. By Franklin D. Scott, Headline Series, 
No. 85. (New York: Foreign Policy Association, 1951. Pp. 
62, Illus. 35 Cents). 


Labor and the Soviet System. By Romuald Szumski. (New 
York: National Committee for a Free Europe, 1951. Pp. 30. 


5 cents). 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BoarpD oF DirREcTOoRS 


Consistent development of the world’s cooperative effort for 
peace was the key note of the 123rd annual meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the American Peace Society, held in its 
Washington headquarters on May 16, 1951. 

The first report of the day was given by the President, 
General U. S. Grant third, and was as follows: 


Fellow Directors: 

I am happy to report that for the American Peace Society 
this has been a successful year, except. for our failure to 
secure a substantial increase in our endowment or income. 

We have carried on successfully and lived within our 
income in spite of an appreciable increase in the cost of 
printing Worip Arrairs. We have held our own in mem- 
bership, having gained enough new members to compensate 
for the losses by death and resignation—in fact we are 
one ahead of last year in paid up members. Our aggregate 
members and subscribers to Wortp Arrairs has indeed 
increased by 19. 

Special thanks are due the Editor, Dr. Wilgus, and the 
Fditorial Board of Wortp Arrairs for the sustained excel- 
lence of our magazine. I think every one of you will agree. 
We have had several compliments on its quality. This 
good opinion is amply confirmed by our ability to obtain 
articles from recognized authorities on various subjects with- 
out cost. 

Formal request was made of the Ford Foundation for a 
substantial fund to initiate a program of nation-wide edu- 
cation under Area I of its program, as suggested by Director 
Kelly. Although this request was refused, your Secretary 
and I feel that it may be reconsidered and that this source 
of funds is not hopeless. 

We note with satisfaction the progress made in effectua- 
ting one of our objectives enunciated a year ago, namely 
the making of peace treaties with our World War II 
enemies. 


To my thinking the American Peace Society can only 
deplore the division of opinion on our foreign policy and 
the best means of effectuating it, which has arisen during 
the past months as a result of Gen. MacArthur’s recall. 
The extent to which we may appear publicly as a divided 
nation, must necessarily be cause for encouragement to our 
enemies and for doubt to our allies. Whatever the decision 
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The Marshall Plan, A Program of International Cooperation. 
By Lewis Paul Todd for the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion. (Washington: FE. C. A. Office of Information, 1950. 
Pp. 63, Hlus.). 


Preparation for Tomorrow. A German Boy’s Year in America, 
(Washington: Dept. of State Publication 4138, 1951. Pp. 
54, Illus. 25 cents). 


By Saul K. Padover and Harold D. 
(New York: Foreign 
35 cents). 


Psychological Warfare. 
Lasswell, Headlone Series, No. 86. 
Policy Association, 1951. Pp. 62, illus. 


of those authorities upon whom responsibility for the de- 
cision rests, it will be encumbent upon all of us to accept 
their decision and join in making it effective. 

Let us hope that we may thus again be united in spirit 
and effort, and that sound and competent leadership may 
emerge from the current great debate, as has been our 
good fortune in the past. May the American Peace Society 
contribute its part to the future welfare of our country 
and ‘ts leadership for world peace. 

Reports were also given by the Executive Secretary, Dr. 
Franklin Dunham, the Editor-in Chief of Worup Arrairs, Dr. 
A Curtis Wilgus and for the Treasurer Mr. H. E. Hildebrand. 


Dr. Dunham emphasized the lack of unity now exhibited in 
our country in the conduct of the Korean conflict, but voiced 
faith in the early resolving of this problem through democratic 
forces of free debate characteristic of this Republic. 


The editor, Dr. Wilgus, drew attention to the features now 
lending so much interest to the magazine and to the recognition 
which Wor.p Arrairs is receiving in the university and college 
world. Mr. Hildebrand’s report showed the Society in excellent 
financial condition, without debt and with a working balance. 


United Nations Day Eve. was chosen as the date of the Fall 
meeting, October 23, 1951, in order to launch the international 
program of that day, now being celebrated by all the free nations 
of the world. 


At the dinner meeting which followed at the Cosmos Club 
the Hon. Kenneth Iverson, President of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, led the discussion on, “Can the Rockefeller 
Plan of Self-help be extended to the rest of the world?” Senator 
Alexander Smith of the Foreign Relations Committee and Con- 
gressman John M. Vorys of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee represented the Congress of the U.S. The question was 
discussed at some length with a consensus of opinion favoring the 
Plan, particularly as a long-term project. 


There was a large attendance at the meeting, including the 
following members—Gen. Grant, Huston Thompson, Franklin 
Dunham, Elbridge Colby, Ellen Collins, L. Alton Denslow, 
Norman Gerstenfeld, Elmer Louis Kayser, Albert J. McCartney, 
Neville Miller, Frederick Moore, George Maurice Morris, Pit- 
man B. Potter, Gen. Harry Semmes, H. Alexander Smith, Joseph 
F. Thorning, Edgar Turlington and John M. Vorys. 


FRANKLIN DUNHAM 


A list of the Officers of the American Peace Society to date will be 
found on the following page. 
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